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STORY OF NEWTON COUNTY, INDIANA 


Located in the northwest corner of Indiana, not far from Lake Michigan and 
the great Calumet Industrial Region nearby, Newton County is of national interest 
as the birthplace and home of the late George Ade, one of the foremost of American 
authors. The county is also familiar to thousands of motorists who each year travel 
on US 41 through the center of it, either on their way from Chicago to Florida or 
on their way from downstate Indiana to the Indiana Dunes States Park bordering 


Lake Michigan. 


What these motorists observe, as they speed through the county, is a wide- 
spread, level, fertile agricultural locality bounded on the north by the historic 
Kankakee River and drained in its south portion by the Iroquois River. Between 
these rivers lie the green acres of a prosperous corn-growing and dairy-farming 
county of the Hoosier State; one that, in 1949, produced farm products (crops, 
livestock, poultry, dairy products) amounting to $9,334,000. In 1950 more than 
36 per cent of all employed persons in Newton County were engaged in agriculture, 
while 12.2 per cent were engaged in manufacturing. . 


FRENCH EXPLORERS 


First white men to view a portion of the land that now is Newton County 
were the great French explorer, Sieur De La Salle, and members of his historic 
empire-building expedition of 1679. In that year La Salle came for the first time 
to the Illinois country, and to reach it he and his men paddled down the Kankakee 
River—the meandering river which now forms the northern boundary of Newton 


County, Indiana. 


This expedition was undertaken just six years after Father Marquette and 
Louis Jolliet discovered the upper MisSissippi River and claimed it, and all of 
the vast wilderness region it drained, for the King of France. And it was Sieur De 
La Salle who was sent into the region afterwards to build forts and organize as a 
colony to be called New France. In order to reach it from Quebec headquarters, 
La Salle journeyed by way of the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, entering 
the St. Joseph River in present-day Michigan and, at its great ‘‘south bend,’’ por- 
taging overland a few miles to the Kankakee River. 


In an account of this passage down the Kankakee River, one member of the 
La Salle expedition, Father Hennepin, said that the party finally reached the Illi- 
nois River after paddling ‘‘for 300 miles from the great ‘south bend’ of the St. Jos- 
eph River.’” He added that the journey was somewhat delayed by the windings of 
the Kankakee and that, for almost a hundred miles, the stream was bordered by 


marshes and swamps. 


About one hundred years after this expedition, however, France lost its huge 
upper Mississippi Valley colony to the British following the close of the French 
and Indian Wars. By that time, the original thirteen colonies on the Atlantic sea- 
board were firmly established. Then came the American Revolution of 1775-1778. 
After George Rogers Clark and a handful of American backwoodsmen captured key 
British military posts in what later became Indiana and Illinois, the new American 
flag was for the first time raised over what is now the older portion of America’s 
great Midwest. 


TERRITORIAL DAYS 


One of the first moves of the Continental Congress, after the American re- 
public came into being, was to organize the Northwest Territory (that is, northwest 
of the Ohio River). This was a vast domain out of which were later carved the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and part of Minnesota. It 
was in 1800 that the Indiana country became a separate territory and embraced 
the present states of not only Indiana but Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. Ap- 
pointed governor of Indiana Territory was General William Henry Harrison. 


But Indiana Territory did not long remain so large. In 1805 it was greatly 
reduced in size when Michigan Territory was formed. And in 1809, when Illinois 
Territory was organized, Indiana shrank to its present size. After Indiana was 
admitted to statehood in 1816, its population for many years remained mostly in 
the southern part of the state. And what is now Newton County, and all of north- 
western Indiana, was then but a wilderness region, inhabited only by scattered 
bands of Indians. 


INDIAN OCCUPATION 


It was not until after the Black Hawk War of 1832, a conflict that brought 
about the final removal of the Indians from Indiana and Illinois, that white men 
first became to settle in the region that today is Newton County. Before that time, 
this region was roamed over by bands of the Pottawatomie tribe of Indians, who 
fished, trapped and hunted along the Kankakee and Iroquois rivers and among the 
numerous swamps of the area. When the first settlers came to future Newton Coun- 
ty, they found traces of a Pottawatomie village a few miles north of the site of 
Morocco. 


FIRST SETTLERS 


Although an almost countless number of white trappers and hunters were 
early attracted to the locality that now is Newton County, none of them established 


permanent homes. They came for the many fur-bearing animals that could be found 
in the swampy sections of the region, and they left after obtaining a sufficient 
supply of pelts. As we have seen, the first permanent white settlers of Newton 
County did not arrive until after the Black Hawk War of 1832. 


Just who the first permanent settler of the county was is a matter not made 
clear by local historians. In his Newton County, published in 1911, John Ade 
(early settler and father of the late George Ade) gives a list of pioneers and starts 
it with John Lyons, who is recorded as having arrived in-1831. In the following 
year, says John Ade, a son arrived at the Lyons cabin and was named Aaron—the 
first white child born in Newton County. 


In another part of his book, however, Ade says that John Lyons came to the 
area in 1832. He adds that in that year John Lyons erected a cabin on the Iroquois 
River ‘tand started what was afterwards known as the Brook settlement.’’ Ade 
then tells us that two other settlers arrived in 1832—Josiah Dunn and John Elliott. 
About the same time, continues Ade, there appeared still another, Samuel Benjamin. 


If John Lyons first came to the county in 1831, he is not so described in an 
older historical work than Ade’s, Counties of Warren, Benton, Jasper and Newton, 
Indiana, published in 1883. Here, Lyons is referred to as having arrived in 1832. 


This volume states: ‘‘About the close of the year 1832, the Brook settlement 
was formed by James W. Lacy, G. W. Spitler, Squire Lyons, a Mr. Meekins, T. K. 
Barker and Samuel Benjamin. The latter first settled on the river in the western 
part of the county but left on the breaking-out of the Black Hawk disturbance, 
returning, however, and settling on the eastern side of the county. About this 
time, also, there came James Cuppy, Jacob Trout, John Meyers, Bruce Dunn and 
Matthias Redding.”’ 


In John Ade’s book, we are told that Bassett Timmons arrived in 1835 and 
settled at a place on the Iroquois River that came to be known as Timmons Ford. 
Others who settled in the county in 1835, continues Ade, were the Whiteman broth- 
ers, Jacob, Joshua, Amos, Ezekiel and Henry, and these formed a community 
called the Whiteman Settlement. Another settlement was started in 1836 when 
Jacob Kenoyer arrived and built a log cabin near Spitler’s Creek. Later that year 
he was joined by his two brothers, Samuel and Frederick, and then came John 
Meyers, Amos Clark, Charles Anderson and Amos White. 


It was in 1838 that John Murphy settled in the region near Beaver Lake. He 
afterwards (1851) laid out the town of Morocco on part of his original farm. Now 
the oldest town in the county, Morocco today has a population of 1,141. It is the 
second largest community in Newton County. 


BEAVER LAKE 


When the first settlers came to the area that afterwards was formed into 
Newton County, they found there a sizable, but shallow, body of water that was 
generally known as Beaver Lake. It was the presence of this lake, as well as 
numerous swamps and the winding Iroquois and Kankakee rivers, that made the 
area a Happy Hunting Ground for fishermen and trappers as far back as Indian 
days. 


And when the Indians left, Beaver Lake and vicinity became a gathering 
place of white hunters, trappers and fishermen. Some of these were agents for fur 
companies. Not only were geese, ducks and other game birds plentiful here, but 
also such fur-bearing animals as mink, beaver, muskrat and. raccoon. We are told 
that Beaver Lake was about seven miles long and about five miles wide and that 
it lay in what is now McClellan Township, north of the later town of Morocco. 


Sometime in 1852 or 1853, however, it was decided to drain this shallow 
body of water. A contract for the digging of a ditch was awarded to Austin M. 
Puett, grandfather of William Darroch, who was prominent in county affairs. Puett 
cut a ditch from the northwest part of Beaver Lake to the Kankakee River. ‘tAs 
this ditch was enlarged and tributaries opened,’’ wrote John Ade in 1910, ‘‘the old 
bed of standing water gradually disappeared and Beaver Lake is now dry land at 
most seasons of the year. The name remains but the ‘lake’ itself is now only a 
memory of the past.”’ 


ORIGINAL NEWTON COUNTY 


Not too well known is the fact that present Newton County is but the second 
of two counties of the same name and occupying about the same area. It was after 
the Black Hawk War of 1832, and after the signing of the Treaty of Tippecanoe in 
the same year, that Indiana came into possession of a great tract of wilderness 
land in the northern part of the state. There followed, in 1834, an act of the Indi- 
ana legislature organizing this vast area into fourteen counties, one of which was 
named Newton. Adjoining it was another named Jasper. 


But these fourteen counties (Newton, Jasper, Pulaski, Starke, Marshall, 
Fulton, Adams, Wells, Whitley, De Kalb, Noble, Kosciusko, Steuben and Jay) 
were, in the beginning, counties in name only. They did not come into full exist- 
ence until a sufficient number of inhabitants resided in them and until these in- 
habitants had held their first election. 


At this early period, then, Newton County was, as we have seen, occupied 
by not more than half-a-dozen families. And it was also a much larger county than 
it is today, its area embracing some of the territory north of the Kankakee River 
in what later became Porter and Lake counties. After Porter and Lake counties 
were organized in 1836 and 1837, respectively, Newton County was reduced to 
practically its present size. 


Then came the formal organization of Jasper County in 1838. When this hap- 
pened, the state legislature decided to merge sparsely-settled Newton County with 
Jasper and passed an act to this effect in 1839. Thus came to an end the Original 
Newton County created in 1834. And it was not until twenty years later that the 
second, or present, Newton County came into being. When formally organized in 
1859, it was proclaimed as the youngest of Indiana’s ninety-two counties. 


SERGEANTS NEWTON AND JASPER 


As Jasper County was, in a sense, the parent body of Newton, one might 
naturally ask how these two adjoining counties received their names. When they 
were first created in 1834, some influential legislators, it appears, were greatly 
impressed with the daring exploits of two heroes and close friends, Sergeants 
Newton and Jasper. These two were described in a Revolutionary War book written 
by Parson Weems, who, in another book, gave to the world the wholly legendary © 
story of George Washington and the cherry tree. After reading of Sergeants Newton 
and Jasper in the parson’s Life of Gen. Francis Marion, the state legislators in 
question bestowed the names of the two soldiers on the two newcounties in north- 
ern Indiana. 


FOUNDING OF MOROCCO 


After the original Newton County had disappeared, and while the area was 
still part of Jasper County, a veteran of the Black Hawk War of 1832 settled in the 
locality and, later, established the town of Morocco. This man was John Murphy. 
A native of Virginia, John Murphy moved west as a young man and settled in Ohio. 
Subsequently, he moved still-further west to Lafayette, Indiana, and it was there 
he joined the colors in the Black Hawk War. 


At the end of the war, Murphy roamed about for a time and then, in 1838, 
came to settle at the south end of Beaver Lake in what today is Newton County. 
Here he built a cabin and laid out a farm. And it was on part of this farm that 
John Murphy, in 1851, platted the town of Morocco. It was the first town to be 
established in Newton County. The founder of the town lived to the age of seventy- 
two years. 


ARRIVAL OF JOHN ADE 


One of the most influential of Newton County’s early settlers was John Ade, 
the county’s first recorder, a banker and real estate developer of prominence and 
father of the county’s most celebrated native son, George Ade. An informative and 
authentic history of the county is John Ade’s Newton County, published in 1911 
by The Bobbs-Merrill Company of Indianapolis. 


Ic was in 1853 that John Ade first came to the town of Morocco and estab- 
lished a general merchandise store. With him was his wife, Adaline, whom he had 
married at Cincinnati in 1851. A year after his arrival in Morocco, John Ade was 
appointed the town’s first postmaster. At a later period, John Ade served as cash- 
ier of the Discount & Deposit Bank at Kentland. 


ORGANIZATION OF NEWTON COUNTY 


As more and more settlers came to the western portion of Jasper County . 


during the expanding 1840’s and 1850’s, a demand soon was heard for the forma- 
tion of a new county; one that could be cut off from Jasper. It will be recalled 
that this part of Jasper was, some twenty years earlier, a separate county called 
Newton, but it ceased to exist after Jasper County was formally organized in 1838 
and absorbed the area in question. 


By the late 1850’s, however, there were enough settlers in the area for the 
formation of a new county. And so, in 1857, a public meeting was held in Morocco 
for the purpose of attaining that objective. At first it was suggested that this new 
county be named ‘‘Beaver,’’ but one of the early settlers present at the meeting, 
Thomas R. Barker, urged that the original name of ‘‘Newton’’ be retained; his 
motion was carried. 


There followed the circulation of a petition among residents of the area call- 
ing upon the commissioners of Jasper County to form a new county. When, how- 
ever, this petition was brought before the commissioners by a committee composed 
of John Ade, Silas Johnson, Zechariah Spitler, John Andrews and a few others, it 
met with opposition on the part of numerous residents of Rensselaer and other 
older towns of Jasper County. 


This marked the beginning of a legal battle that lasted for a year or two 
afterwards and that was not ended until a final ruling came from the state Supreme 
Court. In the end, the proponents of the new county were victorious. And thus, on 
December 8, 1859, a new Newton County came into being—the youngest, as we 
have seen, of Indiana’s ninety-two counties. 


NEWTON’S FIRST ELECTION 


After the commissioners of Jasper County appointed a committee, composed 
of Zechariah Spitler, John Darroch and David Creek, to establish boundary lines 
for the new county, Newton quickly moved towards setting up its civil government. 
At first Thomas R. Barker was named by Governor Ashbel P. Willard as organizing 
sheriff, and, in this capacity, he issued a call for the election of county officers, 
this election to be held on April 10, 1860. 


When the voting was over, it was found that Thomas R. Barker, William Rus- 
sell and Michael Coffelt had been elected Newton County’s first commissioners. 
Other ‘‘first’’ officers elected that day were: Elijah Shriver, sheriff; John Ade, 
recorder; Zachariah Spitler, clerk; Alexander Sharp, auditor; Samuel McCullough, 
treasurer; and Adam Shideler, surveyor. 


KENTLAND BECOMES COUNTY SEAT 


As soon as Newton County was formally organized, Governor Willard of Indi- 
ana appointed a three-man commission to select a seat of justice for the new 
county. This commission was composed of Livingston Dunlap, Joseph Allen and 


Samuel H. Owen. After examining a number of sites, the commissioners chose the 
new town of Kentland—then called Kent—as Newton’s seat of justice. 


In selecting this town, the commissioners not only considered that it was 
then the only Newton County town on a railroad but they were also influenced by 
a generous offer made by the founder of the town, Alexander J. Kent. We are told 
that Kent agreed to offer the new county $500 in cash as well as 160 acres of land 
(which could be turned into cash). In addition, Kent offered to donate the site for 
a courthouse square. 


It was in Kentland, then, that Newton County’s first board of commissioners 
held their initial business meeting on April 21, 1860. ‘‘At the time of the organi- 
zation of Newton County,’’ says John Ade, ‘‘the town of Kent consisted of one 
store, one dwelling house erected by David McHolland (now owned by Thomas 
Moore, one square west of the Catholic church), and a couple of unfinished store 
buildings. Through the courtesy of the owner of one of the latter buildings, we 
(the county commissioners and officers) were allowed possession of same for the 
transaction of county business, all the officers occupying the one room. We at 
once opened up the books and from that time on were ready to discharge the duties 
devolving upon the several officers of Newton County.’’ 


ALEXANDER J. KENT 


Perhaps one of the most prominent land owners and land developers of north- 
western Indiana was Alexander J. Kent, founder of the town of Kentland. At one 
time he owned more than 25,000 acres of land in Newton and other counties at the 
northwest corner of the Hoosier State. A native of New York state, Kent joined the 
Gold Rush of 1849, acquired considerable means, entered the China trade, became 
a successful wholesale grocer at Madison, Indiana, and then began investing in 
northwestern Indiana lands. He came with his family to Newton County in 1859, 
one year before the county was formally organized. His wife was a grandniece of 
the famous Irish poet, Thomas Moore. After Alexander Kent’s death in 1882, his 
extensive business enterprises were carried on by a son, John A. Kent. 


FIRST COURTHOUSE 


Newton County’s first permanent courthouse was built at Kentland in 1861. 
We are told that it was a plain, two-story edifice of frame construction and that 
the courtroom and two jury rooms were on the second floor. On the first floor were 
located the offices of the county clerk, auditor, treasurer and recorder. It was 
built by a Kentland contractor, John B. Chesebrough, for $1,000. This building 
served the county until 1906, at which time the present Newton County Courthouse 
was erected. 


‘'The old building,’’ says John Ade, ‘‘was abandoned after a continuous use 
of forty-five years and was, on November 5, 1906, sold to John Simmons for the 
sum of one hundred and seventy dollars. The original cost of the building had 


been one thousand dollars. Deducting the amount for which it was sold, made the 
real cost to the county only $830 for forty-five years’ service, or an annual rental 
of $18.50 a year. I doubt if any other county in the state can show such an illus- 
tration of economy.”’ 


THE CIVIL WAR 


Although only a year old when the Civil War opened in 1861, Newton County 
quickly responded with more than its quota of men and money for the Union cause. 
Among the first troops to be mustered into service from northwestern Indiana was 
a company of Jasper and Newton county men. This company, which joined the 
ranks on April 25, 1861, was commanded by Captain Robert H. Milroy, who was 
later commissioned a colonel. Its other officers were Gideon C. Moody, first lieu- 
tenant, and Edwin P. Hammond, second lieutenant. 


Or the twenty-four men from Newton County who joined this company (Com- 
pany G, 9th Regiment of Indiana Infantry), ten were either killed in action or died 
of illness. These ten were Thomas M. Clark, Joseph Shafer, Adonijah Smart, Wil- 
liam H. Peck, John M. Bloomer, Edmund Catt, William H. Earl, Jefferson T. Red- 
ding, William M. Stretch and Ezra S. Treadway. 


Of the forty-seven men from Newton County who, on June 14, 1861, became 
members of Company H, 15th Regiment of Indiana Infantry, seven were either killed 
in action or died of illness in the field. These seven were John Blue, John Mulli- 
gan, Aaron Reed, A. J. Bartholomew, John Jungling, Daniel K. Lafoon and Henry 
Wishon. 


At a later date (October 11, 1861), the 51st Regiment of Indiana Infantry was 
mustered into service and Company B of this regiment was composed entirely of 
Newton County men. It was commanded by Captain David A. McHolland. While in 
Kentucky, its first lieutenant, Albert Light, became ill and died, and its second 
lieutenant, Adolphus H. Wonder, was elevated to first lieutenant. Subsequently, 
Wonder became a captain, but he died in prison at Charleston in 1864. 


Seventy-one men of Newton County were in a still later Union Army unit, 
Company E, 99th Regiment of Indiana Infantry. The captain of this company was 
Daniel Ash and its first lieutenant was Samuel Moore. Of the seventy-one Newton 
County men in Company E, twenty died from diseases and two were killedin action. 


As the war progressed, another regiment was organized in northwestern Indi- 
ana, the 128th, and Company A of this regiment contained a large number of New- 


ton County men. This company was commanded by Captain James Bissell, a prom- 
inent Kentland attorney. He was killed in action in 1864. 


GEORGE ADE 


It was on February 9, 1866, that Newton County’s most celebrated native 
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son, George Ade, was born in the county seat town of Kentland. At that time his 
father, John Ade, was cashier of the Discount & Deposit Bank of Kentland. Young 
George Ade grew up in Kentland, and, on going out into the world, became one of 
America’s foremost authors. 


After graduating from Purdue University in 1887, the future author entered 
newspaper work at Lafayette, Indiana. A few years later, he went to Chicago and 
there became one of the leading newspapermen of that city. His ‘‘Stories of the 
Streets and the Town’’ in the Chicago Daily News soon attracted wide attention, 
and eventually he turned to authorship. His best-known book is Fables in Slang, 
published in 1899. 


Other humorous volumes followed and then George Ade wrote a number of 
comedies and comic operas which became Broadway successes. Among the most 
popular of these theatrical productions were The Sultan of Sulu (1902), The County 
Chairman (1903), The College Widow (1904), and The Old Town (1909). By this 
time, George Ade had returned to Newton County and taken up residence on an 
attractive country estate, ‘‘Hazelden,’’ he laid out near the town of Brook. And it 
was here he died in 1944 at the age of seventy-eight years. 


FIRST RAILROAD 


An event of great importance in the history of Newton County was the build- 
ing of the first railroad through it in 1860. This first ‘‘steam road’’ was the Log- 
ansport & Peoria, constructed through the southern part of the county. It is now 
part of the Pennsylvania System. When this road was opened for business in 
March, 1860, it proved an influential factor in the selection of Kentland as a 
county seat for Newton County. 


Next to be built in the county was the Big Four, which was completed here 
in 1871 but which only cuts across the extreme southwest corner of Newton. Then 
came the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railroad (Monon), built through the 
county in 1878. It was followed in 1882 by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road, and in 1888 this road built a branch line through the towns of Brook and 
Morocco. Finally, in 1905, there was constructed the Chicago, Indiana & Southern, 
which connected Danville, Illinois, with the Calumet Industrial Region in Indiana. 
This is now part of the New York Central System. 


NEW COURTHOUSE 


As we have seen, Newton County’s first frame courthouse, built at Kentland 
in 1861, served the county for almost forty-five years. It eventually became out- 
moded, of course, and in 1905 the commissioners of Newton County formulated 
plans for a new courthouse at Kentland. This was completed in 1906 at a cost of 
approximately $35,000 and is still in use today as the county’s seat of justice. 
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WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT COMES TO NEWTON 


An outstanding event in the history of Newton County occurred on a Sep- 
tember day in 1908 when portly William Howard Taft, then Republican candidate 
for President of the United States, came to the county and visited George Ade at 
his country estate near Brook. A crowd estimated at more than 25,000 persons 
from all parts of Indiana and Illinois gathered at the Ade estate to hear the presi- 
dential candidate deliver a speech and also to hear an address by the author of 
Fables in Slang and other popular books. 


Another speaker at this huge outdoor rally was James E. Watson, candidate 
for governor of Indiana. When the speakers had finished, there followed an almost 
continuous program of music by such groups as the Second Regiment Band of Chi- 
cago, the Purdue University Band, the Juvenile Band of Monticello, the Harlequin 
Glee Club of Purdue University and the Band of the Town of Brook. One account 
of the rally ended with these words: ‘‘Everybody went home impressed with the 
fact that they had attended the greatest and most interesting political gathering 
ever held in this section of Indiana.’’ 


CHICAGO HOOSIERS AT *‘HAZELDEN”? 


One more notable event in the history of the county took place at ‘‘Hazel- 


>»? 


den,’’ the Brook country home of George Ade. This occurred on Saturday, June 25, 
1910, when Ade played host to more than 500 members of the Indiana Society of 
Chicago and served them a typical Hoosier ‘‘spread’’ on the landscaped grounds 
of his estate. Additional guests were invited from various parts of Indiana, and 
these included former Vice President Fairbanks and wife, Senator Albert J. Bev- 
eridge, Ex-Governor Durbin and wife, Mayor Shank of Indianapolis, John M. Stude- 


baker and wife, and Joseph Oliver of South Bend. 


By the time the outdoor luncheon was served, there were some 800 guests 
present. About fifty tables were placed on the lawns and these were attended by 
the ladies of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Kentland. The luncheon consisted 
of 415 fried chickens, 50 cakes, 20 gallons of salad, 6 gallons of pickles, 12 gal- 
lons of beans, 1,500 cookies, 12 gallons of Dutch cheese, 50 loaves of bread, 
7 hams, 2 crates of eggs, 4 crates of lemons, 50 glasses of jelly, 1,500 rolls and 
200 pounds of summer sausage. 


NEWTON COUNTY TODAY 


A statistical profile of Newton County as it was in 1950 may be drawn from 
the latest published United States census returns. Although an agricultural census 
was made in 1955, the results of this census have not yet been published. On the 
basis, then, of the 1950 census, Newton County had a total population of 11,006— 
an increase of 2.1 percent over its 1940 figure. An unofficial estimate for 1955, 
however, places the total population at 11,500. 


Having a land area of 413 square miles, the county’s density of population 
was 27 inhabitants per square mile. No part of its population was classified as 
urban, but 6,679 inhabitants were classified as rural non-farm dwellers (residents 
of towns and villages) and 4,327 were classified as rural farm dwellers. There 
were 1,112 infants under five years of age, 1,179 persons sixty-five years old and 
over, and the median age of the county was given as 31.1 years. In 1950 more than 


600 residents of the county were either living in a different county in America or 
residing in some foreign country. In that same year, also, there were 6,863 poten- 
tial voters (persons twenty-one years old and over). 


Under the heading of vital statistics, Newton County in 1950 had 233 births, 
126 deaths (including 7 infants), and 132 marriages. 


The number of families (two or more persons related by marriage or blood) in 
the county then was 3,015 and the median income of all of these families was 
$2,778; more than 33 per cent of the total had less than $2,000 income, while 
15.6 per cent had $5,000 or more. 


In the field of education, the county contained a total of 1,930 young persons 
between the ages of seven and seventeen years (school age). Within this total 
were 1,120 between the ages of seven and thirteen (primary school age), and 87.5 
per cent of these were enrolled in primary schools. Of those between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen (high school age), there were a total of 510 and 78.5 per 
cent of these were enrolled in high schools. Of all persons in the county twenty- 
five years old and over, it was found that the median number of school years they 
completed was 9.4; a little more than 7 per cent of these completed less than five 
grades, while 38.2 per cent completed primary and high school courses. The in- 
stitutional population of the county (inmates of homes for delinquent or dependent 
children, mental hospitals, prisons, etc.) in 1950 was 13. 


With reference to labor figures, Newton County had a potential labor force of 
8,041 (persons fourteen years old and over). Actually employed, however, were 
4,032, of which 79.6 per cent were males and 20.4 per cent females. Broken down, 
the labor figures showed that 1,423 were engaged in agriculture, 815 in wholesale 
and retail trade, 482 in manufacturing, 260 in construction, 222 in professional and 
related services, 219 in transportation, communication and other public utilities, 
154 in business and personal services and 27 in mining. The labor figures are 
summed up by showing that 36.1 per cent of Newton County’s total employed were 
engaged in agriculture, while 12.2 per cent were engaged in manufacturing. 


There were 3,630 dwelling units in the county in 1950 (in 1940 there were 
3,156). The median number of rooms per unit were 5. 6. Ninety-two per cent were 
one-dwelling unit detached structures (including occupied trailers), 11.5 per cent 
were built in 1940 or later, and 55.2 per cent had hot running water with private 
toilet and bath. The figures showed further that 64.8 per cent were owner-occupied, 
39.1 per cent had... central heating, 82.2 per cent had mechanical refrigerators 
and 96.6 per cent had radios. Of all of the county’s houses, 2,346 were classified 
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as non-farm dwelling units, and the median value of these was given as $5,250. 
The median gross monthly rental of renter-occupied units was given as $41.26. 


In 1948, when the last United States business census was taken, Newton 
County had a total of 201 retail stores which employed 449 persons and which 
grossed $10,064,000 in sales. The largest number of retail establishments were 
food stores, which amounted to 38 and which grossed $2,004,000 in sales. The 
next largest group were eating and drinking places, which numbered 35 and which 
grossed $987,000 in sales. There were 29 wholesale establishments, which em- 
ployed 146 persons and which grossed $12,705,000 in sales. The county had 14 
manufacturing establishments and these turned out goods and materials in the 
amount of $810,000. 


As we have already stated, Newton is an agricultural county. In 1950 it had 
a total of 1,018 farms, of which 905 were classified as commercial farms. More 
than 40 per cent of all farms were operated by tenants. The average value of land 
and buildings per farm for all farms was given as $37,512. In 1949, four years 
after the close of World War II, the value of all farm products sold (crops, live- 
stock, poultry, dairy products) was given as $9,334,000. Farm expenditures that 
same year amounted to $717,000 for livestock and poultry feed and $659,000 for 
hired labor. Total bank deposits (of individuals, partnerships and corporations) in 
Newton County in 1950 amounted to $8,345,000, and total capital of the county’s 
two savings and loan associations amounted to $2,240,000, with $2,244,000 in 
first mortgage loans outstanding. 


TOWN OF KENTLAND 


Largest town in Newton County, and that county’s seat of justice, is Kent- 
land, with a population of 1,633. It is widely known beyond the borders of Newton 
County as the birthplace and boyhood home of the late George Ade, one of the 
most prominent of the famed Hoosier School of authors. The house in which he 
was born is on East Graham Street, opposite the Newton County Courthouse. In 
his last years Ade lived at ‘‘Hazelden,’’ his attractive country estate at Brook 
village, about ten miles northeast of Kentland. 


Located at the south end of the county in a level farming region, Kentland 
has numerous retail stores, service establishments, manufacturing plants, a post- 
office and banking facilities. It is on the Pennsylvania Railroad and at the junc- 
tion of US highways 41 and 24. Kentland became seat of justice of Newton County 
when the county was organized in 1860. 


One block south of Kentland’s business district is situated an unusually 
large whole milk cheese factory. Kentland is the principal community of Jefferson 
Township, which in 1950 had a total population of 2,113. The township is bounded 
on the north by the Iroquois River. 
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One of the oldest towns of Newton County is Morocco, which now has a pop- 
lation of 1,141. It was laid out in 1850, ten years before Newton County was 
formed out of a portion of adjacent Jasper County. The founder of the town was 
John Murphy, an early settler who came to the area about 1833. In pioneer times 
the region north of Morocco town was usually swampy or under water and was 
known as Beaver Lake, but this has since been drained. Morocco is the principal 
community of Beaver Township, which has a total population of 1,726. Through 
the center of the township, and of Morocco town, runs the Chicago-Florida high- 
way, US 41. 
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THE GRIGES MEMOFTAL METANODIST CHURCH 
F. E. Henninger, “Minister Built 1923 


POGUE 


Only other community in Beaver Township is the small hamlet of Pogue. It is 
located in the northwest corner of the township near the Illinois state line. 
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BAIRD, CLAY i Rt cst BARNETT GRAIN CCQ. A.C. & HE. Barnett 
Morocco 160 acres Morocco 


BAIRD, LYDIA . BERKLAND, HAZEL MRS. tity 
Morocco C. Baird Ten. 150 acres Morocco E. Gulley 


BAKER, BERNARD Rt. | BERTRAND, CHARLES Rteel 
Morocco E. Schanlauf 76 acres Morocco 52 acres 


W. H. s 
Morocco 76 acres Brook 115 pice 
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BOWER, ALLEN 
Morocco 


BOWER, ALLEN 
Morocco 


BOWER, LLQYD H. 
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Rt. 
100 acres 


Rt. | 


Rt. | 
240 acres 
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Rt. | BRUNTON, CLARENCE : Rt. | 


BOWER, LLOYD H. Morocco 152 acres 


Morocco V. Hammersley 130 acres 


pied BRUNTON, LAWSON Rael 


BOWER, LLOYD H. 
Morocco {20 acres 


Morocco J. MCHolt 72? acres 


RENTON, LLOYD Rte 
orocco’ | 80 acres Ponneeoet Pied 30 Rae 


BROWN, GILBERT D. Rt. 2 BURRON, JOHN Rtv 2 


Morocco 120 acres Morocco E. Shedrow Ten. 307 acres 
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CAMBLIN, LAWSON Rt. J CARLSON, ROBERT E. Rist 
Morocco C. Mead 235 acres Morocco 160 acres 


CARLSON, ANNA Rt. | CASTCNGIA TRACTGR & EQUIPMENT CC. 
Morocco 245 acres Morocco 3 acres 


CARLSON, LEONARD . Rt. | 


CHIZUM, NELLIE MRS. hee | 
Morocco D-' Severs Mo 


rocco V. Carlson 450 acres 


CARLSON, LEONARD Rt. | 


Morocco F. McMillan 160 acres 


NELLIE MRS. Rt. | 
OW. B aney 350 acres Nanoren SR sis ¥5 Rio 


CHIZUM, 


N E MRS. Rt. | CRUDDEN, GEORGE : Rt oan 
Morocco W a 


ney 340 acres Morocco 147 acres 


CHRUCHILL, 


JAMES L. Ris 
Morocco T. Willi 2 DAWSON, JAMES Rt. 2 


amson 640 acres Morocco 80 acres 


CLARK, EARNEST 
Morocco 4O acres 


RFF, FLORENCE MRS. -& L 
S Morocco Rt. | Se 
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DEARDURFF, GEORGE Rt. | DILGER BROS. re 
Morocco 40 acres Morocco 90 acres 


DEARDURFF, HERMON J. Rts 1 ELIJAH, LOUISE M Rt. 2 
Morocco 160 acres Morocco | 322 acres 
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DEARDURFF, HERMAN J. Rt.. 2 ESPENSHADE, LAURA Rt. | 
Morocco 4O acres Morocco G. Morgan 220 acres 


DEKOKER FCRD SALES GARMONG, ALMA L. MRS. Rito 
Beaver Lester DeKoker Morocco 160 acres 
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GARRITY, GEORGE M. 
Morocco 


GILBERT, GERTRUDE 
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Rt. | 
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1006 acres 


GUMZ, RICHARD Ri ew2 HAUSER, MADEL MRS. Rt. 
Morocco 


GUMZ, RICHARD, & DELANEY, ROBERT HAYWORTH, CLARENCE A. Rt. 


Morocco 


HAFSTROM, ARTHUR Rt. | HELTERBRIDLE, HAROLD REV. Rt. 


Morocco 70 acres 
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Rt. 2 400 acres Morocco 3U0 acres 
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Morocco 70 acres Morocco 20 acres 


HALL, EDITH T. oe | HELTERBRIDDLE, HAROLD Rt. 


2 
Morocco D. Clarkson Ten. 254 acres Morocco 300 acres 
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: Rts, oI HOSS, JOHN 
esta Sa i BEN Ais 7 acres Morocco 80 acres 


HICKMAN, LE ROY Rt. 2 HOUGH, RAYMOND O. Rt aeal 
Morocco 47 acres Morocco 30 acres 


HOFFMAN, WILLIAM J. Rt. } HOWELL, ARTHUR V. Rt.» | 
Mococco 30 acres Morocco 4H acres 


HOSKINS, OLLIE MRS. Rt. | HUNTER, ORVILLE Rt. | 
Morocco 160 acres Morocco 40 acres 
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JOHNSON, NEWELL Rt. | i 
Morocco’ 200 acres EaEns DONALD ane heel 


Rt. | KESLER, LESLIE ‘ Rt. | 


JOHNSON, OLIVER F. 
Is Ten. 97 acres Morocco E. Russell 180 acres 


Morocco E. Rol 


JOHNSON, OLIVER F. RAE* 4 KESLER, VIVIAN & ALICE Rts! 
Morocco R. Eppelhirmer Ten. 60 A Morocco 155 acres 


JONES, GERTIE , KESSLER, DONALD Riso 
Morocco E. Merriman Ten. 170 acres Morocco J. Welsh 120 acres 
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Rt. 2 LOMAX, DALE Rt. | 


KESSLER, DONALD 
Morocco 6! acres Morocco 3 acres 


KESSLER, LORENA Rt. | LOVEALL, FORREST Rite? 
Morocco E. Kessler 2u0 acres Morocco 40 acres 


KESSLER, LUTHER Rt. | LYNN, EARL & JOHNSON, ALICE Rt. | 
Morocco 232 acres Morocco Re Shcemaker 115 acres 


HOSS, BARBARA MRS. Rt. | 
Morocco 250 acres MAS AG Sete 140 Rian 
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MC CIAIN, MAUD 
Morocco 


MC MILLAN BROS. 
Morocco 


MERCHANT, DALE C. 
Morocco 


MERCHANT, KENNETH 
Morocco 


Rivet 
80 acres 


Rt. | 
160 acres 


* Rt. | 
134 acres 


MILLER, JAMES 


Morocco 


ea 


MOROCCO 
Morocco 


PADGETT, 
Morocco 


Rt. | 


LUMBER CO. 


Je 


Colbourne Owner 


Rt. 2 
350 acres 
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PERMONITE MFG. CO. 
Morocco §. Perlman Plant Mgr. 


POTTS, ELVIN Rt. | 
Morpcco 10 acres 


POTTS, GROVER Rt. 2 
Moroce ic 30 acres 


POTTS she Bs Ritual 
Morocco 43 acres 
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MITH, C. G. STOREY, ARCH Rt. | 
lorsece Fear ese 80 acres 


SMITH, LOUISE & LOUIE Rt. | STOREY, GEORGE W. Rt. | 
Morocco 70 acres Morocco 25 acres 


: : Rt. 2 STOREY, MILTON Rt. 
ali. PHILIPP MRS uOracce 200 a, 
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Beescee 280 acres Morocco ee 
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De eR Tt 2ho acres Morocco A.D 


ULM MOTEL Rt. 2 AYMOND L. Rt. | 
Floy & Alice Morocco 5 acres ee ite 84 acres 


DWARD Rt. | WOODS, CHESTER Rt. 2 
ee beeaat se 57 acres Deepens 320 acres 
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BRUSHELHAM Rt. | ZOBOROSKY, BERMAN Rt. 2 


WRIGHT, WI & 
M. WO acres Morocco 8 acres 


u 
Morocco Wat 
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JASPER COUNTY 


A. J. KENT HIGH SCHOOL KENTLAND 


WARNER 


Another community of Western Township is the small hamlet of Warner, with a 
population of fifteen. It is located on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
and is served by the postoffice at Orion. 
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TWP SCHOOL Rt. | BECKWITH, ROBERT Rt. 2 
llage Morocco D. Wiaas 


ANDREOTTI. C. Jd. t. BINGHAM, CLIFFORD Ris | 
fees Village : : Lake Village 200 acres 


BECKWITH, ROBERT & WYNN, HARLEY BOWMAN, CHARLES L. Rtia| 
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Morocca A. Wynn 20 acres Morocco 677 acres 
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ir Oaks 
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Second largest town of the county is Goodland, with a population of 1,218. It 
is located in the southeast corner of the county on the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
on US 24. In addition to being a shipping point for wheat, corn and oats, Goodland 
contains a butter factory and a stone quarry. It also has numerous retail stores, 
automobile and other service establishments, a postoffice and banking facilities. 


One of the older weekly newspapers of the county is the Goodland Herald, 
founded in 1878. It has a circulation of 1,500 and its editor and publisher is 
Will C. Logan. Another institution of the town, the Goodland and Grant Township 
Library, contains 9,236 books, and these circulated among more than 19,000 read- 


ers in 1954. 


Goodland was laid out in 1866 by Timothy Foster. It is the principal com- 
munity of Grant Township, which has a total population of 1,702. The township 
was organized in 1866 on petition of R. C. Currens, Blake Wilson, F. C. Pierce 
and thirty other residents. Appointed to act as first trustee of the township was 
A. L. Martin. 
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PEPKINS 


PERKINS 


Still another community in Grant Township is the small hamlet of Perkins, 
located west of Goodland on the Pennsylvania Railroad and on US 24. It is served 
by the postoffice at Goodland. 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH GOODLAND 
Rev. Lobas, Minister 


PERCY JUNCTION 


Another community of Grant Township is the village of Percy Junction, with 
a population of fifty-five. It is served by the postoffice at nearby Goodland. Percy 
Junction is located at a point where the Chicago, Attica & Southern joins one of 
its branch lines. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH ~ Goodland 
Rev. Lobas Minister Built 1895 


THE GRIGGS MEMORIAL METHODIST CHURCH 
F. £. Henninger Minister Built 1923 
Good | and 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH Good|and 
Rev. Geo. Weinberg Built 1897 


MITTEN MEMORIAL LIBRARY Good | and 
Zoe Talbott Librarian Built I93| 
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GH SCHOOL RS. 
» Strack 160 acres 


| 
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ELLA G. Rt. | 
d R. Welshe 160 acres 


ALEXANDER ESTATE Sh ew B 
Goodland 80 acres G 


BALES, ELLA MRS. - Rt..22 
Gocdland R. Rhodes 158 acres. 


BENNER, JOSEPH & HENRIETTA Rtn 
Kentland 247, 


~ 
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LYEU # 3 Rt. | BOWER FARM gies 
odland Kentland T. Sego 280 acres 


BOKMA, CHESTER Rigs| BOWER 
Kent] 


RED Riise 
Go odland 120 acres P 


- Bower 160 acres 


JOHN : 
and R. Puetz 160 pod 


R Rt.2 2 BOWER 
ht 287 acres Kentl 
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BOYLES, JOHN R152 BURTON, PALMER Rt.) 2 
Goodland 


OYLES, ROBT. Rtv CHRISTY Rien vi 
oodla 


nd P. Schneidt 160 acres Goodland ‘ stages 


| 
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CLAUSE, ANNA MRS. Rt?2 
Goodland 140 acres 


BURGESS, FAY A. Ree CONKLIN, A. P. Rts¥ 4 
Goodland 240 acres Goodland 160 acres 
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CONSTABLE, BURT Rito ea COTY, LIONEL Rt. 
Goodland 360 acres Goodland 5 tone 
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GEORGE Rt. | 


CONSTABLE, BURT Rt. CRAMER 
land : Goodland L. Constable 360 acres 


Good 


ORNBELT FARMS INC. Riz. CREEK 
cognac. 1. Dalton 320 acres Good 


CORY, W. T. Ketel DAIVIDSON BROS. Rte al 
Goodland 80 acres Goodland B. Davidson 120 acres 
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DAVIDSON, CARL Rt. | I 
Goodland’ 160 acres D OR SF Sane hat 


DELIERE, ZELLA Rt. at DORSEY, ESTATE Rt. | 
oodland R. Spurlock 210 acres Kentland B. Phelps Ten. House 


DICKINSON, H. R. Rt. | DORSEY 
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ESTATE Rt. 
Goodland 160 acres De aD i ‘ 


CKINSON, LILLIAN ~ Rites DORSEY, LE ROY ESTATE Rt. 4 
odland 140 acres Kentland L. Garing Ten. 415 acres 
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300 acres 


Rt. 


200 acres 


GOFF, GILBERT 
Goodland 


HARDY, W. A. 
Goodland 


Rts 
180 acres 


Rts 
300 acres 
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HEISTAND, 


HOWARD Rt. | 
Goodland OD. B 


enner 240 acres 


HENDERSON, EDWARD Rtanl 
Goodland A. Henderson 


RERSHI,7C.. G. Rip. 2 
Goodland 220 acres 


CKMAN, ELMA : Rt ao 
odland 


, IRA MRS. Rta! 
nd ; 320 acres 


HOTLER, ANDREW Rt. | 
aroha 10 acres 
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, ANDREW Roe 
nd K. Hotler 160 acres 


HUMELL, DELLA Rt. 2 KESSLER EDITH. : Rt. | 
Goodland C. Potts 185 acres Goodland D. Leichty 120 acres 
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HUNTER ESTATE RC. KINDIG, REEBA Riise 
Goodland 0. Budreau 160 acres Braok 190 acres 
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; or LEATHERMAN, C. We fxd raat; 


Pee 


Papell 


KEEN, RUSSELL Rael LEFFERT, MARTHA & RAY 


Goodland R. Miller 160 acres Goodland 2 acres 


LEMING ESTATE Rina? MC CARTY, GERALD Rta 
Goodland 160 acres Kentland 320 acres 


LYONS ESTATE Rton | MC 
Goodland 240 acres Go 


LYONS, LILLIE MRS. Rites MC COLLOUGH, C. E. Ritaaul 
Goodland L. Rouhier 196 acres Goodland 160 acres 
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and 160 acres | 
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MC GRAW, 
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MC KEE, ROSS 
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400 acres 


Riteral 
160 acres 


MILLER, 
Goodland 


FRANK 
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¢ Rt. | 
160 acres 


‘ Rt. H 
160 acres 


Rt. | 
95 acres 
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m Rt. | 
120 acres 
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210 acres 


MONTGOMERY 
Kentland 
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ARMOND 


GUY 


GUY 
Montgomery 


Rt. | 
- $60 acres 


Rt. | 


Rt. | 
160 acres 


eerie pent JACK Rtl 2 


Earl Par 


MULLINS, A. E. Rueral. NEARY, NELL K. : Rt. | 
Goodland 160 acres Goodland 155 acres 


MUNDY, RICHARD Rt. NICHOLS, ESTATE G. H. Goff Mgr. 
Goodland 160 eaene Beodtant Rte 160 acres 


MUSSER, JOE R. Ets al O'BRIEN, BERTHA ; Rt. 
Goodland 160 4cres Goodlan 120 acres 
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SCHRINER, ED Rt. 2 


Goodland 160 acres eee he VIRGINIA Rio 


160 acres 
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SHEPPARD, GLEN Rtistl 
Kentland 


Rt. | 


NON, ELDO Rt. | TAYLOR K 
Goodla Dunn 160 acres 


| 
dland 80 acres 


STEPHENS, ALMA L. Rt. 2 TROUP 
Goodland 80 acres Good] 
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TAYLOR; F > \ 
Ravellette 160 acres G 
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CECILA Reveal 
Jr. 160 acres 


NTERS, H. MRS. Rt. ZIMMER, MARY Retell 
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« Honn 130 acres 
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BROOK 


Widely known as the home town of the late George Ade, celebrated American 

author and humorist, Brook at the present time has a population of 915 and is the 
site of the Hess Manufacturing Company, a leading cosmetics firm. In Brooks, 
also, are manufactured metal and dye products. The town, furthermore, ships out 
large quantities of corn, oats and dairy products. 
’ is located two miles 
east of Brook. The author, however, was born and reared in the county seat town 
of Kentland. It was at ‘‘Hazelden’’ that Ade was visited by William Howard Taft 
in 1908, and here the presidential candidate addressed a crowd of more than 
25,000 persons. 


George Ade’s attractive country estate, ‘‘Hazelden,’ 


Although originally a pioneer settlement, Brook was not formally laid out as 
a town until 1866. Its founder was Samuel H. Benjamin. Today, it is the principal 
community of Iroquois Township, which has a total population of 1,463. Iroquois 
was one of the five original townships created when Newton County was first 
organized in 1860. The township is drained by the Iroquois River. 
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FORESMAN 


Another community in Iroquois Township is the village of Foresman, with a 
population of sixty. It is served by the postoffice at Brook. Through the village 
runs State 16 and just north of it meanders the Iroquois River. Foresman was laid 
out in 1882 by John B. Foresman. _ 
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CHRISTIAN CHURCH KENTLAND 


WEISHAARS 


Also in Iroquois Township is Weishaars, a small hamlet southeast of Brook 
on the Chicago, Attica & Southern Railroad. It is situated in the fertile farming 
region of southeastern Newton County. 
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ST. JOSEPH CHURCH KENTLAND 
Rev. Edward Fallon 


JULIAN 


Having a present population of ten, Julian is still another community of 
Iroquois Township. It is served by the postoffice at Brook. This hamlet was laid 
out in 1882 by Jacob Julian. 


E. H. DENTON 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


| . Masonry and Concrete 


Remodeling a Specialty 


! BOX 276 PHONE 110-2 BROOK, INDIANA 


ADE, ROLLAND & JOHN Rien 2 ANTCL 
B Good] 


F, CHARLES - Rie! 
rook 640 acres d 
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) 


WILLIAM Rt. | 


j if 
| ANDERSON, K. ESTATE d D. Burns 80 acres 


B 
Brook 104 acres G 


ANTCLIFF, LOYD : Rie? B 
Brook 180 acres G 


d 160 acres 
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BALE ESTATE Rteonl ‘ 
Baeai and K. Harington 300 acres Benet Dcieea 80 aed 


ERE Reset 


BALES ESTAT 


E 
Goodland H. Clark 300 acres 


Riad b Rt. | 
BARTON, AELIER 160 acres 


BARTEN, HOPE Ri. 2 BARTON, RAYMOND Rt. | 
Brook 8. Dart Ten. 160 acres Brook 360 acres : 
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BARTEN, MAURICE Rt. 2 
Brook ” 200 acres BEAST Ey: CLAUDE 318 Reese 
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Rt..2 
80 acres 


BURLEY, HARRY MRS. Rites 
Brook 33 acres 


BELL 
Brook 
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oo 


BOWER, 
Brook 


EFFIE 
D. Mi 


JACOB C. 


BROWN'S GROCERY 
Foresman 


; Rto..2 
137 acres 


aR Ld 
210 acres 


BURLIN 
Brook G, SARAH MRS. Fn 


212 acres 
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Re 


Rt. | 
160 acres 


COOPER ESTATE ee 
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COLBOURNE, JOHN Rizal 
Morocco M. Fowler Ten. 520 acres 


Rt. 2 ORBETT, EARL Rt. 2 
ae Se 80 acres brook : 80 acres 


ALD Rt. 2 CORBETT, NORVAL Rtve2 
Brook? ody 300 acres Brook — 100 acres 


LMER CORBETT, RAY Ria ee 
Spibts, ; 60 acres Brook ’ 207 acres 
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CRUDDEN, GEO. Rt. | DAVIS, GEORGE A. Rt. | 
| Brook Brook S. Curts Ten. 240 acres 
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WILBUR Rt. | Rt. | 
aaa” 160 acres Penne Ad 2 acres 


DARROL, HAMA DEARDURFF, BEN a A 
BrooksL.| “Hoods beat Brook ; 100 acres 


-BARTEN, ELMER C. ee ae RDUFF, LOYD 
Rynak : 155 acres Spe : 160 acres 
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DE LAY, CHAS. (TEN. Rt. EATON, EMMA MRS. te 
Brook ’ ( ) 160 peed Brook C. Sands Ten. 50 wipe 


DENO, ED Rt ERVIN, LUELLA Rt. 2 
k 205 acres Brook 67 acres 


DEWEES, J. F. sie baw +: EVANS, WILLIAM P. 
Brook 160 acres Brook Ten. House 


DOOD, HARRY Rt. | 
Brook 40 acres Ea “ELT 480 acres 
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BELCLMY,* LOUISE: T. GIBSON, GENEVERA & DOWELL, CLAYTON 
Brook 75 acres B Rt. 2 5 


rook 50 acres 
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| 
| 
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HARRINGTON, MURT Riel 
. Brook 30 acres 
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HARR'S ESTATE 
Br aok 


GALBRETH, BERT Rt. 2 HARRIS FARMS D. Barrel Mgr. Rte 
Brook G. Galbreth; 80 acres Brook 360 acres 
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A MRS. Rt. 
hal 


Brook aley Ten. 184 acres 


Rtv 2 HOUGH, WILLIAM MRS. Rts ot 
eet oa 320 acres Brook’ 40 acres 


Rts *2 THOMSON, HARVY Rtee2 
PEEL LELY AAU, 320 acres . Brook ” 120 acres 


HAZEL Riot? KEIFNER, OLGA Rtiaa 


HESS 
k 260 acres Brook E. Ly,ons Ten. 80 acres : 


Broo 


KINDER, ELIJAH Kt. | 


Brook 280 acres 
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ee 


G, REEBA Rt. 2 
230 acres 


ALL, HARRIET KI 
BE nok chi 180 acres Br 
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KENOYER, ERNEST KENOYER MINK RANCH KRESLER ESTATE L.E. Kresler Mgr. 
Brook 15 acres Brook R. McCoy Ten. Cargill Seed 
Corn 400 acres 


KENT, RONALD 


Rta! KRUEGER, CHARLES Rti72 
Gcodiand 0. Arbuckle 160 acres Brook B. Beagley Ten. 185 acres 
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KURFESS, ARDIS ADE Rt. 2 LYONS ESTATE Rian 
Brook 400 acres Brook E. Lyons Ren. 240 acres 


KURFESS, 


Ww. RLaie LYONS, L. C. ESTATE Rt. | 
3rook C. Kle k 


W LLIE Rt. LYONS ESTATE - Rt. | 
pale one 100 on, Brook je Johnson Ren. 240 acres 


LOYNS, ELLA 
Brook 160 acres Brook E. Larimer 236 acres 


Rt. | LYONS, MARY . Rt. 2 
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LYONS, SAM 
Brook C. Overbay Ten. 


MATHERS, ALBERT 
Brook 


Rt. 2 


he | 
160 acres 


MATHERS, FLORENCE 
Brook 


MC CARTY, GERALD H. 
Kentland 


MERCHANT, MYRON 
Brook 


Rt...2 


Rtace 
330 acres 


Rtl. | 


65 acres 
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MOLTER, JOHN Rt...1 RFITT, ROSCOE Rt. | 
Goodland 240 acres Reon : 210 acres 


O'NEAL, CHA 
4Q acres Brook ¢. Ho 


RLES . Resa 
llin 


Brook agsworth 200 acres 


MORTON, FRANK Rise2 ORMISTON, LESLIE Rt. | : 
Brook 160 acres Goodland 120 acres | 


Rtanae PYTON, HARVEY 
HORT DR a ae son YO acres Brook’R. Beecher Ten. 68 acres 
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PIPPENGER, WAYNE G. DR. 


RATHBUN, JAMES Ptee2 
Brook 


Brook 


POVERTY KNOB FARM Rival REED, GLENN L. RAca2 
Brook M. Evans Owner 210 acres Broo 240 acres 


PUTT, HARVEY MRS. & LOWELL Rt. | ae 


NERS, GILBERT Rt. | 
floodland 80 acres ok 


160 acres 


io. 


RATHBON, J. D. RES RIVER SIDE FARM Rtia2 
Kentland 250 acres Brook J. Ekstrom Mgr. 340 acres 
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SCHODMEYER, H. i Soodlandihee Cane ‘eoue eee 


Brook L. McCar y Ten. 360 acres 
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i 240 acres Brook c 15 nares 
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Rt. | 
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MRS. Rt. 2 THAYER, ALVIN E. Rt.) (2 
- Deno 160 acres Brook + Stutesman 320 acres 
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STATH, WILBER Rt. 2 TOBIN, ALBER q Rt. | 
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WHALEY, PAUL Rt. 2 SPER 
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IROQUOIS TOWNSHIP 


TOWNSHIP 


JASPER COUNTY 


MOUNT AYR 


Only community of Jackson Township, in the eastern part of the county, is 
the town of Mount Ayr, with a population of 222. It is situated on the Chicago, 
Attica & Southern Railroad and on State 55. The town contains a number of retail 
stores, service establishments and a postoffice. Mount Ayr was platted in 1882 by 
Lewis Marion. The township in which it is located, Jackson, has a total population 
of 770. Jackson was one of the original five townships organized when Newton 
County obtained its first civil government in 1860. 


AGATE, LESTER Rt. | ANDERSON, MENNO Ripe 3 
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RUBY Rt. | ANDERSON, SIMAN Rt. 2 
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HERRE, D-ONALD Rt. 2 HESS, HAZEL Rts! 
Morocco 160 acres Morocco 200 acres 
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Morocco 87 acres Morocco 360 acres 


HICKMAN, HARLE 
Morocco 87 acres Morocco 360 acres 


~< 
=] 
ee 
s 

N 


HUNTER, HERSCHEL Rt. | 
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JOHNSON, A. G. Risse KENNEDY, SAM Rt 
Morocco Luzer, A. 200 acres Morocco 80 acres 


OSEPOVICK, STEVE Rt. L 0 HARRY Rt. | 
4p Saks : 225 acres peer ee 120 acres 


JUNGLAS, MARION Rt. | LEICHTY, SIMON Rt. 34 
Brook 160 acres Rensselaer 23 acres 


Brook 40 acres 


E MRS. LYONS, LUTHER ESTATE Ri cme 
Tabac onic chanbereein Ten. Morocco 187 acres 


LYONS, VIRGINIA E. Rt. | 
Morocco 80 acres 


LONGWITH, VERN Rt. 2 alah 2 NELLIE G. Rha 


Morocco 450 acres 


LUZER, ANDREW & SON Rt. uy 
Morocco 700 acres 
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MARTIN, ORPH Rete. 
Noroees Ke-Elijah Tene 160% acres aft okie Lad ILE Sa Asati 


MATHEW, LOUIS G. 
Mt. Ayr 107 acres 


MAUCK ILTON Rt. MC KEVER, MARY MRS. 
Fair aks 39 a Morccco’ 46 Bie! 


MC ALEER, L. M. : - Rt. 2 
Morocco 160 acres 


NELLE Rt. 3 PARKS, EMMA Rt. | 


MILLER 
1914 acres Brook D. Anderson 160 acres 


Rensselaer 


Rt. | PERKINS, P. M. Rtred 


MITCHELL, JO : 
: Hane 100 acres Morocco §. Kemp Ten. 255 acres _ 


Brook 


MONTGOMERY, REX Rt. | PORTER, CLAYTON Rit eal | 
Brook 160 acres Fair Oaks 80 acres : 


MURPHY, LEONARD Rtcme POTTS, RAY W. | 
Morocco 240 acres Morocco 80 pp 
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RAMP, JOHN Rito? SARGENT, FRANK Rtas. 
Morocca F. Sommers 240 acres Morocco 30 acres 


Relea le Rt. 2 SCHANLAUB, EDWARD Rt. | 
Rensselaer Halsema, L. Ten. 400 A Morocco ft. Bupp Ten. 80 acres 


ROGERTS, Bs  F. Rt3:.3 SCHANLAUB, ERNEST Rt. 2 
Rensselaer 122 acres Morocco YQ acres 


xh 
biog cv 


eo eet 


ROMINE, LEON . ; Rt. 3 SHAW, WILLIAM T. Rtis 3 
Rens selaer 180 acres Rensselaer 60 acres 
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IBER, CHARLES Rt. | SHRIVER, LEWIS Rican 2. 
r Oaks 580 acres Morocco D. Weston Ten. 120 acres } 


SHRIVER, CHARLES Rt,+.2 SMART, DONALD Rt. 2 
Morocco YO acres Morocco 95 acres 


CHARLES Rt. | SNORF, MARCLIN MRS. Rt. 3 
D. Waling Rensselaer 264 acres ; 


CHARLES Rites! SNYDER, WAYNE - 
ks 684 acres Morocco 160 Rue j 


L, HENRY J. — Rt. 3 SUMMERS, GERTRUDE A. MRS. Rt. 
peresciace 105 acres Fair Oaks | 


ssi i ia iaaamannanonsenme sinner to" 


STOLL, HENRY J. Rt. 3 ‘ 
Rensselaer 80 acres ated De: 120 ren 


STRAIN, VERN Rt. | TURNER, LOWELL Rt. | 


STUCKER, 1. RAYMOND - Rt. 3 ULRICH, MILO Rt 2 
Rensselaer 150 acres Morocco 200 acres 
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JEFFERSON TOWNSHIP 
GENERAL HIGHWAY MAP 


PREPARED BY THE 


STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION OF INDIANA 
IN COOPERATION WITH THE 


FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 


PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION 
DATA OBTAINED FROM 


STATE-WIDE HIGHWAY PLANNING SURVEY 


REVISIONS 


SEE 


COUNTY 
MAP 


FOR DATES 
OF REVISIONS 
ON ROAD TYPE 
AND CULTURAL 
FEATURES. 
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KENTLAND 


As Kentland is the county seat of Newton County, it is described in detail 
in the opening chapter of this section of the present work. It is the principal 
community of Jefferson Township, which has a total population of 2,115. The 
township, a fertile farming Jocality, is drained on the north by the Iroquois River. 


Jefferson Township was organized in 1860 on petition of Ralph Swiggett and other 
residents of the area. 
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PPRESBYTE} IAN CHUPCH KENTLANDB 


EFFNER 


At the southwest corner of the county lies the small village of Effner, with 
a population of fifty. Situated in Jefferson Township, this village is served by the 
postoffice at nearby Sheldon, in I[llinois. Through it passes the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and US highways 52 and 24. 
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NEWTON COUNTY COURT HOUSE Kent land 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH Kent land 


A. gy KENT HIGH SCHOOL 
land 


Ken 


REAL ESTATE -° INSURANCE FARM MANAGEMENT 
WILBERT P. SIMISON, MANAGER 
GEORGE F.SAMMONS, counset PHONES 12 AND 247 KENTLAND 3 INDIANA 


Consult Your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer 
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CHRISTIAN CHURCH Kent land 


SiLOoCeHIRECLOR) - Kent land 
“Rev. Edward Fallon 


ae ONE 


ENOS GRADE SCHOOL UH 
Prin. Enos. Built 


da Suddarth LINCOLN TWP SCHOOL 
921 | acre Roselawn 


ST. JOSEPH GRADE SCHOOL 
Kentland 


BED 
Ken 


eed 


VELMA MRS. 


VIRGINIA LEE 


D. Bedinger Ten. 


Rt. 
44UO acres 


Ny 


= Rt. ] 
160 acres 


160 acres 


BEST 
Kent 


i 


and B. 


MARY GERALD 
McGraw 


“Ge Ne Seiisee NoO ASH i BEE na, 


Rtis-] 
160 acres 


Ria 
260 acres 


supyenseRDee 


Rial 
200 acres 
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Rt. | ae Mp JOHN 
a 


156 acres Kentland 


TLL OTO Pref: 
nd C. Garrett Ren. Built | 


CANNON, DALLAS Risgt 


See BUICKS Kentland G. Ferkins 160 acres 


So RIE Se 


BURTON, LLOYD Rt... CHANCELLOR, ALLIS 
Kentland G. Burton - 230 acres Kentland : 150 acres 
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CHIDESTER, FRED MRS. Rt. | CL 
Sh 


ROY Riel 
Kentland R. Smart Ten. 240 acres Ay 


80 acres 


ann 
eng 


CHRISTENSON, GEORGE MRS. Rt. | COBB, RAY Rt. 2 
Kentland C. Montgomery 257 acres Sheldon B. Cobb 200 acres 


ice 


CLARK, BERNARD Prats. a COCHRANE 
Kentland ren acres COCHRANE, JOSEPH SHELL STATION 


CLARENCE Rte 
160 acres Kentiand 70 acres 


CLAWSON, ROY Rt. | COLE 
Sheldon 
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q 
¢ 


AS : Ris 7 


COLLINS, KATHREEN Ris eZ DAVIS E ; 
K d Standish 320 acres 


———— 


A MRS. Rt cl 
. Miller Ten. 160 acres 


ee 3 ‘i 
ER, LEE : Rta DORMEYER INDUSTRIES 
son agd 128 acres Kentland 


, LE ROY ESTATE Rie 
nd C. Wilson Ten. 520 acres 


SLER, CHARLES L. Rite. DORSEY 
tland 113 acres Kentla 


kb ib ds 
ae Bee AL ae 


- ESTATE R tao | 
Lf 300 acres 


DYE, GALE RUsae FORD, ROBERT Rize 1 
Kentland 160 acres Kentiand 120 acres 


EAST, PAUL M. Rt. | FORESMAN, MAYBLE Rte 
Kentliand 240 acres Kentland J. Murphy 160 acres 


EMSWINGER, EVERETT Rts E 
Kentland é. Laffoon 160 acres B 


& SONS 
N K 


lan 


SUPER CROST HY- 
en d \ 


GAY, MABEL : : Rtayl GUARD, STANLEY Rie 
Kentland £. Eighnor 160 acres Raub 


G OFF 


GILBERT HAGEN, ROGER Rt. at 
Kentland 160 acres Kentland 


160 acres 


JOHN & MARY Rt. | HALSTEAD, CHESTER H. Rt. 3 
Rensselaer " 221 acres 


GROSCOST, WILLARD i RL gl HOLLEY, LILLIAN (owner 
Kentland 160 acres Kentland Wm. Hull, oo 320 acres 
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AIS G8 BLANCHE S. Rt. 2 


: H NSON, RICHARD B. MRS. Rt. 2 
heldon R. Holloway Ten. 120 acres $ n 


96 acres 


HOOKER, JOSEPH STANDARD STATION JOHNSTON, RUBY MRS. ; Rt. | 
Kentland Brook J. Molter Jr. 120 acres 


Town KEN'S MOTEL ial | 
meen ABT. Kentland 


HOUGLAND, RALPH Rt. 2 
Kentland 200 acres 
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LOWAL Rt. | 


KNOWLIN, , 
Tand W. Dewing 426 acres 


IN 
Kent.lan 


Lie 


igure 
Frat 


NDIG., KRULL & LINN Rt. | KNOLLIN, LOYAL Rt. | 
ntla » Kin Ten. 320 acres Kentl and 


| 

i 

1 

i 

: 

EL, CHRIS H. Rt. | LITTLEJOHN, GUY Riva | 
Renttand Ten. House Kentland ” 40 acres 
| 


152 acres . 
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ROSS Rt. | 


LITTLEJOHN, THEDDEUS tise) MC ; 
Ke nd 80 acres 


Kentland 109 acres 


MALIGAN, CHRIS sHeTR ties > Rte | 
Kentland 160 acres yeatiaad i. Ford 160 acres 


~ senate 
See ay 


CLIFORD RSH 


GILBERT Ro. eae LER > ‘80 acres 


a 


MAYHEW, GLEN(TASTEE-FREEZE ) MORGAN, FRED Rtt-4 
Kentland : Kentla nd 270 acres 
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, Rt. | MULLIGAN, CHARLES & GEO Rt. | 
ree . 40 acres Kentland’ 218 acres 


, SAMUEL R tee MULLIGAN, JAMES Rese? 
nd E. Molter 240 acres 


ARLES ; Rt. MUNDY, JIM Rt. | 
- Morgan 220 ee Kentl4nd 160 acres 


omen. 


MORGAN, CLIFORD MURPHY, MARGARET Rial 
Kentland 160 acres Kentla R. Robinson Ten. 130 acres 


Rt. 2 
122 acres 


PADGETT, ADDIE Rtovt poade 
n 


Kentland 144 acres : Case Sealer | acre 


PENDERGRASS, CLYDE Rt. | ROBERTS, FRANK ee | 
Demotte i 20 acres Kentland L. Roberts 248 acres 


E Ri e02 ROBERTSON 
seHalsl 120 acres Kentland {. Robertson 24 C acres 


GRACE MRS. Rt. | 
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ROE, MARY 
Kentland H. 


ROE, MARY 
Kentland R. 


Stoneclipher 


Hagan 


Rt. | 
240 acres 


160 acres 


Rtv 
160 acres 


ROSS 
Kent 


ia 


G. W. 
nd 


JR. 


Rist 
320 acres 


ROE, MARY 
Kentlan 


Rts24 
240 acres 


ROWE 


Kentian 


dH. 


EDNA MRS. 


Rawe Ten. 


cs Robes 
160 acres 


ROSS, EARNEST 


Kentland W. 
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Hamm ond 


Rt 
369 acres 


SEGO 
Kentl 


MEDDIE F. 
and 


Rta 
234 acres 


ate ry 


rp 


~~ 


ree 


= 


a tied 


a 


JOHN | Rt. Ip 


ad R. Simons 308 acres 


ar Rt% | 
ugh 250 acres : 


RUsal 


mons Ten. 308 acres 


SHENBERGER, CLINT Rtarl S 
Kentland A. Bcwers Ten. 160 acres K 


-—= 


a CHARLES MRS. Rt. 2 : 


icy As 
Johnston 86 acres 8 


| e e 
heldon J. Schlotman 240 acres 


MMONS, CHARLEY i Rtood SMITH, ETHEL B. MRS. Riv’ f 
ntland C. Baker 400 acres Kentland . 117 acres 
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ANGLER, CHARLES 
Beekman Ten. Dealer in 
nks Hybrid Corn 


SP 
Kentland 
Au 


SPANGLER 
Kentland 


STATON, 
Kentland 
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M. 


CHARLES 


M. 


Lohr 


, FRANK 
d R. Merkel Ten. 


Uis 
L. 


fee aang Sa 


Ba 
Setin Ten. 


ees 


Rite 


110 acres 


Rt. | 
100 acres 


Rt. | 
180 acres 


STROLE, OSCAR J. 
Brook 


STROLE, OSCAR J. 
Br ook 


2 Rt. | 


Rt. 24 
120 acres 


dist cliee, MRS; Rt. 2 TANQUARY, NEAL Rt. | 
R. Boatman 339 acres Kentland’ E. Kinble 640 acres 


TANQUARY, KENT Rt. | TANQUARY 


Kentland 640 acres Kentland 


EAL 750 acres Rt. | 
olfe, Kenneth & Mary 


NEAL Rt. TEDFORD, MAE MRS. =3 Rt 
pane Reed Tenk 320 acres Kentland J. Polen Ten. 160 acres 


ce eee phate ee 
een EC tS LEME 


i Kt. | 


TAN VARY, NEAL i Rt. | 160 acres 


Kentland 1000 acres 
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Rt. | WASHBURN, HOWARD Rt. | 
Kentland R. Bryant 160 acres 


cn 
bm 


WASHBURN, HOWARD C. Rt. 2 


VAROKIER, GE O.2C.. Rion WEBSTER, RAY Rtead 
Kentland 162 acre Kentland J. Webster 120 acres 


WASHBURN, HOWARD Ri cet WELDON, D. M. : Rice 
Kentla 


Kentland A. Washburn 420 acres nd 160 acres 
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WILLIAMS, JAMES 
Kentland F. 


183 acres 


Troupe: Ten. 


ALISE Rt. 2 WILL 
LLIAMS, JAMES Rt. | 


orrest 120 acres 


TE, KENNET P 
ntland LR Ree 


AMS, JAMES - : 
194 acres and’ Rhee 


F. Troup 192 acres 


; Rise! 
dwards 160 acres 


JOHN JR. Riess WORSHAM 
d 172 acres Kentlan 
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LAKE TOWNSHIP 


LAKE VILLAGE 
SUMAVA RESORTS 
CONRAD 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 


KANKAKEE COUNTY 


REVISIONS 


SEE COUNTY 
MAP 


FOR DATES 
OF REVISIONS 
ON ROAD TYPE 
AND CULTURAL 
FEATURES. 
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SCALE - 1 INCH — 1 MILE 


MwA oO =) 2 3 
1941 


POLYCONIC PROJECTION 


4 MILES 


LAKE COUNTY 
b 
sR 9 W 
; a) ) he 
@} — {O2KANKAKEE [Does K : 
Se : D TR \ 


0e 428 262 se se a 


S a To Hammond 
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RESORTS) 
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| | | a VILLAGE 
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M° CLELLAN TOWNSHIP 


AD g 
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eh 


LINCOLN TOWNSHIP 


LAKE VILLAGE 


Platted in 1876 by Richard Malone, Lake Village at present has a population 
of 250. It is located in the north portion of the county near the Kankakee River. 
Through it runs US 41-the famous Chicago-Florida highway. Also through the 
village runs the New York Central Railroad. This community is the largest in 
Lake Township, which has a total population of 1,010. Lake was one of the Origi- 
nal five townships set up when Newton County was first organized in 1860. 
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SUMAVA RESORTS 


Also located in Lake Township is Sumava Resorts, a community with a pres- 
ent population of 110. It has a number of retail stores, service establishments and 
a postoffice. Sumava Resorts is located just south of the Kankakee River and 
through it runs US 41. 
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LAKE VILLAGE GRADE SCHOOL 


CONRAD 


Another community in Lake Township is the small hamlet of Conrad, with a 
population of ten. It was laid out in 1908 by Jennie M. Conrad. Through the hamlet 
passes US 41 and the New York Central Railroad. 
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SMAX : Ree. | 


JAY ; Rtws AT 
La llage 120 acres 


lage 120 acres 


HENRY Rt. | M BAKER RANCH Rte | 
: L illa 


ge R. Slayton Mgr. 1280 A. 


oe 


tans sae 


FRANK M. M. BAKER RANCH Ris si 
llage P. Richey Ten. 80 acres Lake Village R. Slayton Mgr. 


ARBUCKE, LLOYD & GLENN gti} BARONI, PHILIP F. iP 
Lake Village 80 acres Lake Village : RC 
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eee CHARLES F. Rt. | BOYD, Ale 
a 


] : AM Rt. | 
Lake Village 10 acres Lake Vil e 


374 acres 


BEYER, ANNA MRS. Rte BRYANT, BYRON Rt. | 
Lake Village 5 acres Lake Village 80 acres 


EE MILFORD 


Rt. | BROWN, DELLA Aet Fi 
Lake Vi Village 


lage 1328 acres Lake F. Brown Ten. |8 acres 


, MINNIE Rte 
age 80 acres 


OYD, CHESTER : Rt. | B 
ake llage 152 acres L 


=< 
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HILLIP FATHER Rt. | 


Rt. CAH i 
BRUNS, ALVIN R Lak age 60 acres a 


Lake Village 300 acres 


_—v 
2 


2 | 
| 
. 
MARTHA & ALBERT pica CHRISTENSEN, GILBERT PEAT AR Peed 
RR tiilace 5284 acres Lake Villag | 
q 
’ 
: 
CHRISTENSON, ERVY Rti4) | 
Lake Village 600 acres 
| 
| 
> | 
CHRISTIANSEN, MARY RESST | 
Lake Village B. Abbott Ten. 50 acres 


SS 


Rt. 


eld Ten. 


RAYMOND DR. 
Mans f i 


LL, 
llage J. 


VIRGIL 
600 acres 


ERVY & SAPP 
Rt. | 


’ 
e€ 


Ri.e| 
17 acres 


Rt. 
U4O acres 


GILBERT 


2968 acres 


Rt. 
8 acres 
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Rt. 
230 acres 


HARRY M. 


te 


: DAVIS, NELLIE c ghia 
Lake Village 5 acres Lake Village 18 acres 


CZAPLA, EDWARD J. Rt. | DENTON, VERN Rt7 <I 
Lake Village 80 acres Lake Village 253 acres 


Pat ge Rt. J 
e G. DeYoung 80 acres 


i 3 i os BS , 
DAVIS FLYING SERVICE Rt..-l DOLIN, WILBUR Rt. | 
Lake Village Lake Village 115 acres 
152 | 


DOMELE 
Lake V 


DUNFEE, 
Lake V1 


FAUROT, 
Lake Vi 


] 


TONY 
llage 


GARFIELD 
lage 


HE WRY 
lage 


Rt. | 


Box 9] 
4O acres 


B tate l 
11% acres 


3 Rt. | 
100 acres 


eS 


HALLAC 
Lake VY 


HALSEY 
Lake ¥Y 


HARDY 


Lake 


11 


FRANK 
age 


DAVIS 
lage 


Vi 


LE Eais 
llage 


Rt. | 
20 acres 


Rt. 1 
24Q acres 


- RtS1 
120 acres 


2.4 acres 


HEDGES, HOWARD 
lake Villaqe 


HENDRIX 
Lake Vill 


HONKISZ 
Lake Vi 


JGSEPH 
age R. Fox Ten. 


11 


CHARLES 
age 


a 
re 
es 


JENKINS 


Lake 


JONES 
Lake 


vi 


Vi 


STANLEY 
ilage 


ADAM H. 
llage M. 


Rt. | 


830 acres 


Musch Ten. 


Riel 
320 acres 


KIGER 
Lake 


KOWALSK 


Lake 


Vi 


Vi 


GEORGE 
llage 


lia 


MARION & MARY 
ge 


Rica 
10 acres 


n Rt. | 
110 acres 


10 acres 


Rt. J 
24 acres 
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KUCIK GUST +) Rte 


Lake 


WALTER Rt. | LA ZA RATON 
lage Villag 


Vi 


KUSTER, KARL Rte LEGG, WILBUR Rt. | 


Lake Village 240 acres Lake Village 94 acres 


2p 
wee 


ape. 


Te 204 acres Lake Vi 


LAVERNES CAFE Rts. 4j- Ls 
Lake Village hig R . 
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MEDDIE Rt. | 


JAMES LUKES JR. RESTAURANT Rt. | fee vitliege 200 acres 


Sumava Resorts 
James Lukes Bakery 


PORTER Rt. | 


MADAJEK, STANLEY PAR Es x | MA 
La llage 330 acres 


Lake Village R. Ramsey Jr. 15 acres 


MADISON, DALLIS Rt.y | MADISON, PORTER et | 
Lake Village 2u0 acres Lake Village 10 acres 


ON. 1 MANES, VITO Riwu 
vi ee oiedaiglat 950 ohn Lake Village 38 acres 
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MC GAHAN 


AN, FRED Rt. | MEYER, KURT 245 acres Rt. | 
Lake Village 2 acres Lake Villag 


e M. Bullington Ten. 


& STONE, DONALD Rt. | 


MC NALLY, FRANK L. Rte MEYERS, F. 
Lake V age 4.7 acres 


Lake Village 20 acres 


BINGHAM Rt. | 


AUGUST ag | M 
, llage 360 acres 


ilage 55 acres 


TCHELL, ELISEBETH Rtaai 
ke Village 20 acres 


t 
| 
} 
) 
| 
i 


| 


PERISH 
Lake V 


K, DONALD 
illage 


& CORKINS | 
llage J. Smi 


th 


Rt. | 
\240 acres 


PETERS 
Lake Y 


EDWARD 
lage 


Rt.. 


LAWRENCE Rte rel 
lage 40 acres 


iage 


lage z acre 


a 


RAMSEY, ROBERT L. Rt. | 
Lake Village 5 acres 


160 


38 acres 


nty 669 acres 


ESTATE 


R OTHANG 
Lake 


4O acres 


SCHULTZ, EDWARD J. Rt. |! 5 acres 
RUSSELL, BESSIE Bay | : 
qi Lake Village 80 acres eh te Village Pon At Dies & Schultz 


USSELL, CHARLES J. Rt. | SOBBE, HARRY R. 4 
ake Village 80 acres Lake Vill ele. 


SCHEEL, RICHARD - Rt.) SOBZY 
Lake 


JOHN reaped | 
Lake Village 574 acres | 


SCHMITT, CLIFFORD J. 7 SOR ies th SORENSEN, EMMA Rt. | 
Lake Village 160 acres Lake Village 120 acres 
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SORENS 


LANCY & HILDA Rt. | STONER, R. Rt.7 al 
Lake Y 


Tage 236 acres Lake Village 10 acres 


ae 


: : STOPAR, MARY Rt. | 
Ah Lf BRR a ZENE 16 apa Lake Village 160 acres 


SPIROS Rt. ede ieee W. - 7 Rte ae 
Lake Village A. Kocoshis Ten. rou Lake Village 15 acres 


STAVROS, JOHN I. Rt. | ST Ruse PEARL & TED -*»* Riga 
Lake Village 40 acres Lake Village 15 acres 


———————— —-- aie 


SUTTON, SAMUEL 


Lake Village 


TOLKE, ARTHUR 
Village 


15 acres 


«, ADOLPH 
llage 


WALKER, GEORGE 
Lake Village 


WATKINS, HAROLD (TEN. ) 
Lake Village 


7 Rt. | 
10 acres 


Rt. | 


Rt. 
240 acres 
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owes 
sd 


STEVE Rite j 
llage ; 975 acres e lage ; 10 acres 


WORST, FRED 4 $ Rt eau peer meeenenee 
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ROSELAWN 


Only other community of Lincoln Township is the village of Roselawn, with 
a population of 150. It is located on the Monon Railroad and on State 10. The 
village was laid out in 1882 by two partners, Craig & Rose. 
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ENOS GRAPE SCHOOL ENOS 
Hilda Suddarth, Principal 


THAYER 


It was on September 21, 1882, that the firm of Atherton & Stratton platted the 
town of Thayer. That was just after the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville (Monon) 
Railroad was built through the area. Today, Thayer has a population of 250. It has 
a number of retail stores, service establishments and a postoffice. In addition to 
being situated on the Monon Railroad, Thayer is on State 55. Just north of the 
town winds the Kankakee River. It is the principal community of Lincoln Town- 
ship, which has a total population of 929. The township was organized in 1872 on 
petition of M. D. Kay and fourteen other residents of the area. Appointed first 
township trustee was Aaron Wilson. 
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On US 41, famed Chicago-Florida highway, lies the small village of Enos, 
with a population of thirty. It is served by the postoffice at the nearby town of 
Morocco. Through the village runs the New York Central Railroad. Enos was 
founded in 1907 by R. & L. Bartlet. It is the only community of McClellan Town- 
ship, which has a total population of 309. The township was organized in 1862 on 
petition of Z. T. Wheaton and other residents of the area. 
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JACKSON TOWNSHIP 


JEFFERSON TOWNSHIP 


ADE 


Largest community of Washington Township, north of Kentland, is the village 
of Ade, with a population of forty. It is served by the postoffice at Brook. The 
village is adjacent to US 41 and the New York Central Railroad. It was platted on 
May 21, 1906, by Warren T. McCray. The township in which it is located, Washing- 
ton, has a total population of 682. Washington was one of the original five town- 
ships organized when Newton County obtained its first civil government in 1860. 
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BEAVERACITY. 


Only other community of Washington Township is Beaver City, with a present 


population of thirty-six. It is served by the postoffice at nearby Brook. This small 
village is located on the Chicago, Attica & Southern Railroad. 
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Morocco G. Tebo Ten. 


THOMPSON, ESTLA B. 
Morocc ‘oO 


# Rte 4 


Rt. | 


Rt. 1 
320 acres 
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THURSTON, 
Brook 


TRIPLE ET 
Morocco h 


ULMS, A 
Morocco 


Wty, 


fis a 
rag 

We Wy ji) 

NE, 


UNGER EST 
Brook P. 
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HAZEL 


W. Ee. 


Deehring Ten. 


lin ntehose ep siri dhe 


ATC 
Unger Ten. 


Fe er etch me eee 


257 acres 


Rtze 
180 acres 


Rieue 
120 acres 


UNGER, WARREN 
Brock H. Herath Ten. 


i‘ Rt. | 
160 acres 


2 


UNGER, WILL 5 
Brook’ Rell 48 


WARRICK, WILBUR 
Morooco 


Rt. | 


Rt. | 
120 acres 


Rte 
160 acres 


WELDON, R. L. Riel WHALEY, CECIL Rts 4 
Morocco J. Murphy Ten. 120 acres Kentland 153 acres 


CECIL Rt. | 


| WEL : WHA 
DON, RIDGE Rt. | Ken nd 114 acres 


Brook &. Murphy Ten. 250 acres 


WELDON, RIDGLEY L. Rtss2 WHAL D : 
Brook ” . 151 acres Broo 2 118 wpadien 


WHALEY 


BERTHA Rt. | WHALEY, ELMER Ritu 
Brook &. Smith 


80 acres Brook 4O acres 
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WHALEY, ETTA & BASIL Rt. LE WILL JR. : Rt.eal 
Morocco B. Whaley Ten. 200 acres Wrogbke 160 acres 


FRANCIS F. Rt. WHALEY, WILL JR. ; Rt. | 
nd 150 Baa Brook WN. Ekstrom Ten. 130 acres 


Rt. | 


WHALEY, WILL . 
WHALEY, LUTHER Rt. 2 e% a ne 80 acres 


Brook 1384 acres Brook Wh 


WHALEY, MANARD & RUBY F. Rts WH 
Kentland 3 320 acres Br 


TE, JOHN SR. Rts 2 
ok 177 acres 
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WHI 
Ken 


tf 


ROBERT 


and 


WHITEMAN, AUSTIN A. 


Brook 


Rte | 
175 acres 


ap oy 
i144 acres 


WOLFF, LULU 
Brook R. DeLay Ren. 


WRIGHT, RONNIE 
Brook ” 


Rt. | 
140 acres 


237 acres 
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FARMING FIGURES 


NUMBER OF SHRUBS OR PLANTS 
FOR AN ACRE 


Dis- No. Dis- No. Dis- No. 
tance of tance of tance of 


apart | Plants apart Pl'ts apart P\'ts 


3 x3 in|696,960| 4 x4 ft 2,722113 x13 ft 257 
4 x4 “|392,040) 4144x434“/2,151)14 x14 # 22 
6 x6 “i174,240/} 5 x1 “/8,712/15 x15 . 193 
9 x9 77,440| 5 x2 “/4,356/16 Oy. 170 
ix! 43,560} 5 x3 “ 2,904 1634x1634" 160 
144x144“) 19,360} 5 x4 “ 2,178)17 > aly) Z 150 
va TS “) 21,780| 5 x5 “11,742/18 x18 4 134 
2 x2 “| 10,890] 54x51“ 1,417|19 x19 es 120 
234x214“ 6,960} 6 x “'4,210'20 x20 a 108 
3 xt “| 14,520) 634x634“11,031/25 x25 “| 69 
3) x2 Bele 260 x “| 881/30 x30 ce 48 
3 x3 “| 4,840} 8 x8 “| 680/33 x33 40 
334x3¥5“| 3,555! 9 x9 “| 537/40 x40 : 2 
4 x1 “| 10,89010 x10“; 435/50 x50 rs 17 
495x225 445 iia | 360) 60 x60 1 12 
4x3 3,630:12 xi2 “| 302:;66 x66 9 
SUITABLE DISTANCE 
FOR PLANNING 

Apples—Standard....... 25—35 ft. apart each way 
Apples—Dwarf (bushes). 10 " e " ie 
Pears—Standard....... 10—20 iz re 
Pears—Dwarf......... 10 e : : i 
Cherries—Standard.... 18—20 
Cherries—Dukes & 73 Pp ~ 

Morrellos’> a ava ces 16—18 (Mabe = 
Plums—Standard...... 16—20 i vi s ss 
Peachéasan sipitvisss lace 16—18 * is ie 
A pricots= ©. semen foe A 16—18 a 3 . 
Quincess.Ameaeee eee 10-=12¢ i ; iw 
Currants 26.0 een ee 3— 4 2 rs 2 ye 
Gooseberries........... 3— 4 - ‘i ‘: i 
Raspberriés sae ae 3— 5 is re is % 
Blackberriess..- 920 oo ee 6— 7 % e Ps 
Grapes? aches monet 8—12 “ 


To estimate the number of plants required for an 
acre at any given distance, multiply the distance 
between the rows by the distance between the 
plants, which will give the number of square feet 
allotted to each plant and divide the number of 
square feet in an acre (43,560) by this number. 
The quotient will be the number of plants required. 


QUANTITY OF SEEDS REQUIRED 


PER ACRE 
Whedtar a 13¢'to 2 bu} Garrots.o ce 5 #4 2S . 
Veriwuee: 1% fe utabagas.... 34 
Oats sees 3 Fs Millets > Sas DIE. 
Barley eee os ; a phe, bil 4 ats. 
Pease sce to over,red.... 
White Beans.1% > Timothy a3 oe 6 Med 
Buckwheat... Orchard Grass. 2 bu. 
Corn, broad- ; - mee op Sa cterae : to2 Ger 
COBEI a4.on ue Grass.... u. 
Cornindrills.2 to3 “ |Mixediawn 
Corn,inhills.4 to8qts.| Grass...... ito 28 
Beetan ines: 3 Ibs.i Tobacco. ..... 27 oz. 


MINIMUM WEIGHTS OF PRODUCE 


THE following are minimum weights of certain 
articles of produce according to the laws of the 
United States: 


we Per Faron * Per ates 
Cat cis< cutie erene Ibs. furnipg: ca oe. LDS. 
Corn,intheear...70 “ |Dried Peaches....33 “ 
Corn, shelled..... 56 “ |Dried Apples..... 26. £ 
yor Oe ae 56 “ |CloverSeed...... 60 “ 
Buckwheat.......48 “ |FlaxSeed........ SG 
Barley. 2¢).. ee 48 “ |Millet Seed....... SOre 
Oats... ceo e zee 32 “ |Timothy Seed....45 “ 
ee Si ee . ane Grane Seed. “44 " : 
ite Beans..... emp Seed....... 
Castor Beans..... 46 “ |Corn Meal....... 48 “ 
White Potatoes...60 “ |Ground Peas..... 245 
Sweet Potatoes. . .55 ye Male? sate. core 34 * 
Onions 7450.2 57 Brags. ese 20 


GRAIN MEASURE. 


To find the capacity of a Bin or Wagon-bed; 
multiply the cubic feet by 8 (tenths). For great 
accuracy, add 4 of a bushel for every 100 
cubic feet. 

To find the cubic ft., multiply the length, 
width and depth together. 

Find the capacity of a Bin 4 ft. wide, 5 ft. 
deep, and 15 ft. long. 

To get the exact answer 1 bu. is added for 
the 300 cubic ft. 

4x5x15 =300 cubic ft. 
8 


Ans. 240.0 bus. 
240+1 =241 bus. exact ans. 


How many bus. will a Wagon-bed hold, 10 
ft. long, 3 ft. wide, 18 in. or 1% ft. deep? 
hay A Bed 10 ft. long, 3 ft. wide will hold 
2 bu. for every in. in depth. 
114x3x10 =45 cubic feet 
8 


Ans. 36.0 bus. 


EAR CORN MEASURE. 

To find the contents of a Corn crib; multiply 

aos feet by 4 and divide the product 
y 9*. 

Find the contents of a Corn crib 18 ft. long, 

7 ft. wide and 8 ft. high. 

*NOTE—This allows 214 cubic ft. for a bu. 
It is the rule most generally used, and will hold 
out in ordinary good corn, even if measured at 
the time it is cribbed. 

7x8x18 =1008 cubic feet 
4 


9) 4032 
Ans. 448 bus. 


TWO SIMPLE RULES FOR FINDING 
THE CAPACITY OF ROUND BINS, 
IN BUSHELS. 

Where the dimensions measure exactly in 
feet; multiply the diameter by the diameter, 
multiply by the depth, multiply by .63. 

Where the dimensions measure in inches; 
multiply the diameter by the diameter, multi- 
ply by the depth, multiply by .000365. 


TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF GRAIN 
WHEN HEAPED ON THE FLOOR 
IN THE FORM OF A CONE. 
Square the depth and square the slant height, 
in inches. Take their difference and multiply 
by the depth, in inches. Multiply this product 
by .00048. The result will be the contents, in 

bushels. 


TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF GRAIN 
WHEN HEAPED AGAINST A 
STRAIGHT WALL. 


Square one-half of the depth and proceed as 
in the previous rule. 


BREEDING TABLES 


INCUBATION AND GESTATiON 


GESTATION TABLE 


PERIODS Average Gestation Period 
Weeks or Days Extremes (days) 
INCUBATION soesemien ABC. (elt 
We wn 0) 5 to 
‘i Cow....40% 283 240 to 311 
(ANATIOS Ate. Aree o hone cera aii ieee ae 14 Days Mare.. .48% 340 307 to 412 
inch ene re he wd) Tay we ialaio es Bl aace sua 21 Days 5 5 ; 
Dick seer eee oe RA Re To ae ez 30 Days Fe _of ER Ce Oe ata 
Csineas erate oe een tec a cdetns cis @ 28 Days Re Soe Mare Cow Ewe Sow 
GrGeseaiad on were aetaros beodibioio be ong 4505 30 Days Le i ec Ai! a a be 31 | Apr. 25 
. an Dec ct une 10} May 5 
OstrichesHee eis. Hey Se Pee ecto aw ere 41 Days Men2iL Decne? LOct 31k vune 28 | May 15 
Pheasantseemer ee once cron aes oe 25 Days i as = ic Nov. urs ae Bs May 25 
eb. an ov. uly 10| June 4 
Pigeons ai urale etaviel (elles oko ete alle intiel a datedece '@ 6) STS om Days Feb. 20 Jan. 261 Nov. 30 July 20 June 14 
Parrots ie circ ete eres We sei eis eter shar alate 40 Days Mar. 2 | Feb. 5] Dec. 10} July 30/ June 24 
S D Mar.12 | Feb. 15| Dec. 20} Aug. 9] July 4 
LD CARER ee ARR PNA At BOC et IARI Rei Aare Rea MO 42 Days Mars Feb. 25 pe 2 peed 19! July 14 
pr ar. an ug. 29 uly 24 
(PUTKEVS sorte skeley ook ctw Sh Madara b ic ccs 28 Days AuriiLMiMar. 174 Jan. 191 Secor. ane 3 
Apr. 21 | Mar. 27| Jan. 29} Sept.18] Aug. 13 
Masts (abide licen isioa. slau 2 
ay nr. eb. ct Pt. 
GESTATION May 21 | Apr. 26| Feb. 28| Oct. 18| Sept. 12 
A May 31 ay 6{| Mar. 10| ©ct. 28] Sept. 22 
BG tm aware state is al aheyay steven ie anehe es Stes 60 12 Months que 10 May 16 Mar. 20 Nov. 7| Oct. 2 
une ay ar. NWov.ed 7.1, Oct. 512 
Bear MEE oro ua iauchc cas taseiaeiNtohehe le = aie erste vs 6 ee fume 30 Tine: 5 Apr 91 Nove 27 | eet. 22 
Bitelre cies sae aie ee Stee pupa ta ee otaene 9 Weeks 78 50 pane ve) nea. 13 Bsc, (i Nov. 1 
uly une pr ec. Nov. 11 
CANIS ee ee he a sca) ate termes 11-12 Months July 30 July 5| May 9| Dec. 27] Nov. 21 
SOW Me Ct eim nis ile ain Susi bele ee aos 9 Months Aug. 9 | July 15| May 19/ Jan. 6| Dec. 1 
C Ww Aug. 19 | July 25] May 29] Jan. 16] Dec. 11 
Arete anal Ae SIR IaTRPENS Sta Me ales aver at lalley arielaite 8 Weeks Aug. 29 Aug F ae He fan. 26 Dec. 21 
pt. ug. une eb. Bec. 31 
BCE Ta eric tants s nateneiare & Soeyate ance os 8 Months Bept.18/| Aug: 24 | yune"26 4 Feb! 15'|\Jane 16 
Preniegary.. cc coe ae eth ins Biwi 12 Months ree aa oy oe ae . and = pe 20 
Cc pt. aly are an. 30 
MDGTIMOUSE Reb :52 6 ae oe ie She se niall 31 Days Oct. 18 | Sept. 23| July 28| Mar.17| Feb. 9 
Hlephanter, oc pean orate tes sis 21 Months Oct 128" Oct. W3)//Augt 7) Mar. 27)|.Keb. 19 
Nov. 7 | Oct. 13} Aug. 17} Apr. 6] Mar. 1 
Goat eee te ee oo eee 5 Months Age Me Det s Suz. a ae A Mar a 
wae * Ov Ov. pt. pr Mar. 
Gummer Piee ce ce ee ok Meike let She oot 21 Days Dect Novel) t Sect 1G Mai | Marsal 
PET esN a Too ® Aap iae ere seme Reiners ean 14 Months Dec. 17 | Nov. 22 | Sept. 26] May 16] Apr. 10 
Ligne ee ee ar eee eee 108 Days Dec. 27 | Dec. 21 @ct. 6! May 261 Apr. 20 
DEAT eects fcben enc uienrsnoysns:iovedeat\erove 11 Months Duration and frequency of heat in 
ee ates ett ereetand nn 8 ae Sou a 7 Months farm animals in regular condition 
Opossum PTE Se Woe een he eae ews 26 Days If not impregnated 
Re DLE a ce eee ata, ached tis! aeons 30 Days In heat for heat will recur in— 
See es PIES 9 LOS he Lys 5 Months ste cnohtanamar ie rhe thes : to : veers 
OWS is iccene se 0nd - ays to 4 weeks 
Sow Pete es Peere A eee hrots cis ars ayes tis tle 16 Weeks Ries GL Ane 2-$ days 17 to 28 days 
Squirsels and (Rats.tcaae cence oe fs sass 28 Days Sowsties 508s 2-4 days 21 days 
Wo litand “HOxXs 2. caste eiatetdc aces 62 Days *Subject to variation. 
Date Description Date Description Date 
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SEED PLANTING TABLES 


(Compiled from Reports of the U. S. Department of Agriculture) 


NEW ENGLAND 
Amount of Seed | Wks. to 


Kind of Crop | Date of Planting Best Soil per Acre Mature 
CONTA 26 es eee Mavyil0'to.3027 eee sandy or clay loans... 19s to 1 2ctseeeeene 14-17 
Wheat see Fallior Spring .-.2ee oo. Clay Joanie. 2-46. 2 DUS whtaskeetee 20 
Oats?) Ree ADrINtOMMaver oe cee. Strong loame rene a. aoe 2 to push ee 11-15 
Barley? sen. April to June 20....... Strong loantenee seers CO SIDS see 10-15 
RY Gree see April to May, Sept....]| Medium loam......... Sto O PECkS eee 40 
Buckwheat..... June dito 20'2.5.-F eee Light loanteen ae eee 1 to 144) bush... 10-15 
White Beans....| May to June.......... Sandy loamensa.c ace S'to 16dtsw eer 8-14 
Potatoes. .....:. April 1SstosMay 1.5.22 Mich Moan sco wae aoe 8 to 20 bushes. 12-20 
lurmips sta july to Auguste. ne] Sandyiloam=. ee oe PDS eet ee 10 
Manvelse so) or April 15 to May 5..... Strong, heavy loam....| 4to6lbs......... 17-22 
‘LOBDACCOn . fae oe Seed bed April........ Sandy: loam}. a 23s | ee ae eee ae 9-12 

ay.. On ee OS RO aig RE EE ee et Tern ee vice ee Pe 

MIDDLE STATES 
Com aek a ae April 20 to May 30....| Medium loam......... Oto Si qtsss See 16-18 
Wheatis = 2 Septa20toOct. 20M | Loani ten an ace eee Z \Dushs taereees ce 41-43 
Oats ae yee ee Marchitos\iaveree oer Moisticlay loan... ... 2 to 2% bush..... 16-17 
Barleye. cieice ccs March to Mayne. © ee Clay toaniee ee 2 tose bushws 2 13-16 
RVG. Set ae techs Sept. tol Octs 1. 228 Sand or gravel loam...| 14% bush......... 40-43 
Buckwheat..... June to ily. see eee Loam eo Stee dee ee 4% to 1% bush.... 8-10 
White Beans....}| May to June.......... Sandyiloam.a.- eee ie bush ee 13-14 
Potatoes. shea: March to May........ Loam ©... See tee ae Sito: ES sbushee eee 14-22 
Sweet Potatoes..| May to June.......... Sandy loaniszies sees LOSto.t 20 bushi see 10-15 
Gabbager a+. ae Match ton) tly: seen soe Clay (or sandysloami | 4 COS Oz eee ee 8-15 
‘Turnips*s.= ot. Jilly Sepa ere 8 ee oan seer een 2)t025 DS eaeetoree 10-12 
Mangels:....... Whaly Peta ee er, eae OI So ott ee 10 toatl Sobirsit ee 15-18 
Flax one ale May hee es. cee ee Limestone loam....... LOGS taae see 8-10 
Tobaceo2..jn. . .s% Seed bed March....... Sandy loam i227 44.02.05 foroe neh Fe te tena, Oe 15-20 
Hay. timothy-e ie Aue. torOcts see. ee Claviloam sean nee O°tO'S qts: Fares oe eee 
Hay, clover..... KebstorA pil tee oe Clay loaniys.: eee O'dtser Fare. Se eee 
a a Nae aa SE EAA TD OSA ENS Spi oo oi pow limi Leona. tun 
CENTRAL AND WESTERN STATES 4 

Kind of Crop Date of Planting Best Soil ee er — Wee 
COM « rsie shiek as April 1 to June 1...... Black or sandy:loam:,.| 6 qts..... «. 2. .asns 16-20 
Wiheattea Pall or Spline. ae Strongloam eee ee 2 DUS ceric arcs 40-42 
Oatsht iran} es April t to Mayle esc? |) Clayaloant sens PAS Woy 5H BOK OWS aie ee pe 12-14 
Barley ree. MalivomSpruelssseee ce Clay loanteet ae 2: Dusheeua ees se 11-13 
Rye 5 es Septatito 30s. oe Light loameanae eee ito bushes 35-40 
Buckwheat...... JUNC ees a Clay loam. epee aie 1 toy2ibushe ee 10-12 
White Beans....| May 10 to June 10....| Clayloam............ 134 bush... eee 12 
Potatcesa fe. Mar. 15 to Junel..... sandy loam muaest sen. 5 tolQibushk ee... 10-20 
‘Limipsen. ce July; 1S ito Aug. 302...) Loant ormuck seen 1 to:Ghlbsieaesce ee 10-16 
Mangels........ April 1 to May 15..... saridy loans ea. oe ae 6 to'8 lbsuaeee. 22-24 
Wlaxeepetr nee Mar.15 touMay 15:6) -\leLoames.. sea eee 2 to:3 pecks....... 15-20 
pL ODACCO. eee ee Seed bed March....... SANG yl OaAst Seen Ozate.6 sqardacs 15-18 
Have rhaensiecst ApriltosMayre. sane Clay loam... Sitocd Sibel. Se cae 
ee eli eal et, ASO a he Cd i ee ool eae icon eg culate ooo 

SOUTHERN STATES 
Cotton sae Feb. to May 15....... Sandyiloame eee dito bushes 20-30 
Comey, 22ce eee Febato-Jtmese ace Richwloants: oo. nee SGtsie 5 em. ce cet 18-20 
Wheat eee er septs tolNoveswt oe Clay Gall jie cere ZL DUSD Srcrempeteneion ere 43 
Oats? ot Feb., May; Sept... 77 f! | Clay Idan svce ee 24 bushes oe.ee 17 
Batley soos eee April to Mayan Clay loam. eee Ziaibushaeaseees 17 
IN Vercors ae Sept. .tojOctin... oe Clay loani; 2S aq 134 bushteeeeee ee 43 
White Beans....| March to May........ Light. loam eee eee ifo)2ybusheae 7-8 
Cabbage sw. oon. Oct?; Marto May onl Light loameeeeeen eee 4 COCS OZ e eee 14 
Watermelons....}| Mar. 1to May 10..... Rich, light loam....... Zit Ghd lOs haere 16-20 
Onionstrerrcr sac. Feb. 1 to Apr. 10...... Loam OF mick ics croc le eee eee aes 16-24 
Potatoes ee Jan., Feb. to April. ...} Light, loose loam...... 8 to 10 bush...... 11-15 
Sweet Potatoes..| May to June.......... Sandy floam: 4: ene 10 to 12 bush..... 12-15 
Pumpkins....... April ito May, 17) 4.0. Rich, light loam....... A't0,7 ADSpencstecave 17-20 
Tomatoes....... Jan. 1to Feb. 19...... Rich, sandy loam......] 4to9oz......... 14-20 
Purnips 9 ae. Heb Atge, Anti. ace Rich, light loam....... 2: to. Gilbe acmeieicupsve 8-12 
LODACCOS See. Seed bed March....... andy sOalie.. eee Oz. to 6.sdn rd in. 18-20 
Cow Peas... . 35. May 1 to July 15...... SANG OAMEe nm eee cere 2 to 5 pecks....... 6-8 


HOME HELPS 


KITCHEN WEIGHTS, 


MEASURES, 


4 large tablespoonsful = 4% 
1 teacup = 1 gill 

1 comnion sized tumbler = 
2 cups = 1 pint 

2 pints = 1 quart 

1 tablespoonful = 14 ounce 


) Dg BB 
gill 


¥% pint 


1 large wine glass = 2 ounces 


8 quarts = 1 peck 

4 cups four = 1 pound 

2 cups solid butter = 1 pou 
4 quarts = 1 gallon 


nd 


2 cups granulated sugar = 1 pound 


3 cups cornmeal = 1 pound 


224 cups brown sugar = 1 pound 


2 cups solid meat = 1 poun 
22% cups powdered sugar = 
16 ounees = 1 pound 


_ 2 tablespoons butter, sugar, salt = 1 ounce 


d 
1 pound 


4 tablespoons flour = 1 ounce 


16 tablespoonsful = 1 cupful 
60 drops = 1 teaspoonful 


& saltspoonsful = 1 teaspoonful 
3 teaspoonsful = 1 tablespoonful 
4 tablespoonsful = 4 cupful 


1 cup shelled almonds = 4 


pound 


14 pound cornstarch = 1 cupful 


Cup Measures * 


1 cup granulated sugar 

1 cup butter 

1 cup lard 

1 cup flour 

1 cup rice 

1 cup cornmeal 

1 cup raisins (stemmed) 

1 cup currants (cleaned) 

1 cup bread crumbs (stale) 
1 cup chopped meat 


* Approximate only. 


2 ounces 
1% pound 


rink nen nd 
NAA 
3 
z 
=] 
a 


Equivalents of Capacity 


(All measures are level full) 


3 teaspoons 
¥% fluid ounce 
16 tablespoons 

2 gills 
¥ liquid pint 

8 fluid ounces 

1 liquid pint 
16 fluid ounces 


Lbs. per bu. 


Apples, 45 
Barley, 47 
Beans, dried, 60 
Beets, 56 

Bran, 20 
Buckwheat, 48 
Cabbage, 50 
Carrots, 50 
Cement, 100 
Charcoal, 20 


tablespoon 
tablespoon 
cup 


Huu nu du ued 
NNR RR eRe 
ie) 
es 
ie) 


Lbs. per bu. 


Cherries, 56 
Chestnuts, 50 
Clover seed, 60 
Coal, 75 

Coke, 40 


Corn, shelled, 56 


Corn, ear, 70 
Cornmeal, 50 
Cranberries, 40 


Lbs. per bu. Lbs. per bu. 
Cucumbers, 50 Potatoes (sweet) 54 
Currants, 40 Quinces, 48 
Grapes, 48 Rice, 45 
Grass seed, 14 Rutabaga, 60 
Hominy, 60 Rye, 56 
Lime, 80 Rye-meal, 60 
Oats, 32 Salt (coarse). 85 
Onions, 50 Salt (ground), 62 
Peaches, 48 Sand, 100 
Peanuts, 22 Timothy seed, 45 
Pears, 50 Tomatoes, 60 
Peas, green, 56 Turnips, 60 
Peas, dried, 60 Walnuts, 50 
Plums, 64 Wheat, 60 
Potatoes, 60 

WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 
ist Vear..9.% Paper 15th Year....Crystal 
2nd Year. ...2; Calico 20th. Veateesce China 
3rd Year.... Muslin 25th, Year e: Silver 
atiieY Cab. sc Silk 30th Year...... Pear] 
Sthey caren. Wood S5th yy eaten Coral 
Gtha\ career. Iron 40th) Years... Ruby 
CtiNea heer Wool 45th Year. .Sapphire 
8th Year.... Bronze S0th Year...... Gold 
9th Year...Pottery 55th Year...Emerald 
LOCI caret Tin 60th Year. .Diamond 
75th Year. .Diamond 
BIRTHSTONES AND 
FLOWERS 
January Garnet Snowdrop 
February Amethyst Primrose 
March Bloodstone and Aquamarine 
iolet 
April Diamond Daisy 
May Emerald Hawthorn 
June Pearl and Moonstone Rose 
July Ruby Water Lily 
August Sardonyx and Peridot Poppy 
September Sapphire Morning Glory 
October Opal and Tourmaline Hops 
November Topaz Chrysanthemum 
December Turquoise and Lapis Lazuli 


Holly 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
———————— 


APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT 


20 grains..... 1 scruple 8 drams...... 1 ounce 
3 scruples...... 1 dram 12 ounces 21 pound 
Ounee and pound are the same as in Troy Weight. 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 
27 11/32 grains.1 dram 25 pounds. ..1 quarter 


16 drams.... 7: 1 ounce 4 quarters......1 cwt. 
16 ounces..... 1 pound 2,000 lbs.. .1 short ton 
2,240; poundsi. cn abit ac oe ae Long Ton 


TROY WEIGHT 


24 StAiNSee oa oh a ea ee 1 pwt. 
20; DWE ae 1 ounce 12 ounces... .1 pound 
Used for weighing gold, silver and jewels. 


CLOTH MEASURE 


2% inches....... 1 nail 4 nails...... 1 quarter 
4 quarteraacm vo noe) ee ee ee 1 yard 


CUBIC MEASURE 


L128 cubic.inchestepe.. cee eee 1 cubic foot 
Zi cubic feeti yw sae = .. Aenea we 1 cubic yard 
T2Sicubicieets nce ee ee 1 cord (wood) 
40 ‘cubic fect. 7a, Pete tee 1 ton (shipping) 
2,150.42 cubic inches.......... 1 standaré bushel 
231 cubic inches.......... 1 U. S. standard gallon 
Ivcubic foot naa, ee. ek about 4/5 of a bushel 


DRY MEASURE 


2.Dints 2.7 1 quart 4 pecks...... 1 bushel 
S quarts 22.0 1 peck 36 bushels. . 1 chaldron 


LIQUID MEASURE 


4'gilig@ foe ee 1 pint 4 quarts...... 1 gallon 
2) Dintte a. ee 1 quart 313% gallons. .1 barrel 
2*barrels? io 3Ro oe ee 1 hogshead 


IZ inches? , ...222 1 foot 40 rods...... 1 furlong 
fection eee 1 yard 8 furlongs. .1 sta. mile 
534 yards.is. 65: 1 rod 3 miles) 5; 1 league 


MARINERS’ MEASURE 
6 feet. .1 fathom 120 fathoms. .1 cable length 


cablelengths senses ee Scoks te ates 1 mile 
S250 teeters Ane Re Sener Beever pe} 1 statute male 
6,085 feet. ova Se ee eee 1 nautical mile 


PAPER MEASURE 


24 sheets, 1 quire; 20 quires, 1 ream (480 sheets) 
2.reams.,...; 1 bundle 5 bundles. .-1 bale 


SQUARE MEASURE 


144 sq. inches 1 sq. ft 40 sq. rods.. ..1 rood 
squit..- Le tL edayva 4roods. . ....1 acre 
30 % sq. yds..1 sq. rod 640 acres. .1 sq. mile 


SURVEYOR’S MEASURE 


4,92\inches see SPR ee orareiievs’ eae 1 link 

i ne tet Se BT ea | 1 rod 
4 1006. Nee nun tea Ando een. td ee 1 chain 
10 sq. chains or 160 S@_'TOGS gre ae eee 1 acre 
G40 nerves. Wi. ars Lie de nd ae 1 sq. mile 
36 sq. miles (6 miles BQ.) PISS soak 1 township 


TIME MEASURE 
60 secongs....1 minute 24 hours .. ....1 day 


60 minutes _..1 hour 4. days Wye 1 week 
28, 29, 30 or 31 GAyse.e Cayce ee 1 calendar month 

SYST Pon. ok dOnth. ©... computing interest 
365 days...... 1 year 366 days...1 leap year 


MISCELLANEOUS 
suinches...4 1 palm G inches. 2.27. 1 span 
4inches....... 1 hand fS-inches. 1) 1 cubit 
2163 inches sion hee ee 1 Bible cubit 
234 feet. > ogtercn. oe ee oe 1 military pace 


METRIC EQUIVALENTS 
Linear Measure 


Lcentimeter<) tes co ek 0.3937 inch 
Pinch .c2k ee ee ee 2.54 centimeters 
1 decimeter........ 3,937 inches. ...... 0.328 foot 
Bifdota cts. oc 2 aioe en na 3.048 decimeters 
Mimeter ssc os. 39.37 :inches;..«. «a4 as 1.0936 yards 
A Vard 4 23,2. oo ci ee ee 0.9144 meter 
Iedekameter. 0% 50. 4. ee eee 1.9884 rods 
Dred $25 joke ae 0.5029 dekameter 
l Kilometer). 003i). 0, eee ee 0.6237 mile 
Limiles..5,..:5 3 eee ee 1.6093 kilometers 


Square Measure 


1 square centimeter........... 0.1550 square inch 
i square inch oJ)_ 3." 6.452 square centimeters 

Square decimeter............ 0.1076 square foot 
Psquare footy ae 9.2903 square decimeters 
1 square meter. 25. 4. eee 1.196 square yards 
i square;vard #7. ees eo ee 0.8361 square meter 
IPACTE. sc Oot Meee eee ae 3.954 square rods 
Iisquareirod joc hee eee ee 0.2529 acre 
i hectares. 0.0 cco een eee 2.47 acres 
dL aere gy. Cee, Cs @.4047 hectare 
1 square kilometer............. 0.386 square mile 

square; mile fae pee 2.59 square kilometers 


Measure of Volume 


1 cubic centimeter.............. 0.061 cubic inch 
iFerbic inch aoe eee 16.39 cubic centimeters 

cubic'déecimeter? 200 Goes 0.0353 cubic foot 
I'cubicseothc) Jye sews. 28.317 cubic decimeters 
Liothicimeteran: sh ane 1.308 cubic yards 
Lcubic yardl..)) eee 0.7646 cubic meter 
A 'stere. ives ot eee ee ee ae 0.2759 cord 
LL CORd: Soyer eet EU che oe 3.624 steres 
1 liter... .0.908 quart dry... .1.0567 quarts liquid 
i, quartiday, 0 00 0a, eee ee 1.101 Titers 
dt quartliquid as. ak ein eee 0.9463 liter 
1 dekaliter....... 2.6417 gallens....... 135 pecks 
1 gallon SACAd OF SON ee, 0.3785 dekaliter 
A peck Fee. ae. SR AP a cite 0.881 dekaliter 
i hektoliterses Goi: chen onde Me 2.8375 bushels 
Ll ibushelsg06 ay Seats ee bee 0.3524 hektoliter 

Weights 

1 gram? ORM RS oe ae 0.03527 ounce 
Zt ounces! Seeicculen ce oe a 28.35 grams 
iikilogram(.4..5 hee eee ee 2.2046 pounds 
Li pound 30.00 een ee 0.4536 Kilogram 
i metric ton. a2 ea ee 1.1023 English tons 
i Englishiton @5ceo: eee 0.9072 metric ton 


APPROXIMATE METRIC 


EQUIVALENTS 

1 decimeter jet. 425, ae Lie eee 4 inches 

liter eno, 1.06 quarts liquid, 0.9 quart dry 
Lometens tira te aidan eee 1.1 yards 
i kilometerjsiacces ore ae eee 5% of a mile 
ip fektolter > 0. coer Wes see ene 2 % bushels 
A hectare | OWE" 23 Rae 0 eat ty ee mante 24% acres 
1 kilogram MAW Ae Sess eee 21/5 pounds 

stere, er cubic’meter, ......... 0000 4 of a cord 
1 metric ton gare, 6 et eee 2,200 pounds 

TEMPERATURES 
Fahrenheit 

Me ee tle ee Re Freezes 30° above Zero 
W iter ore ane | anne Freezes 32° above Zero 
Olive‘ OU SO Se Freezes 36° above Zero 
Wine? See PRI OLS Freezes 20° abeve Zero 
Vinegar. ,:- 20 See eee Freezes 28° above Zero 
Alcohol... i845 (ees: 8. Boils at 173° above Zero 
Waterc. $code. ode, Renee Boils at 242° above Zero 
Petroleum. .... (average) Boils at 306° above Zero 
Blood Heatin oF eee Soe 98.4° above Zero 
Eggs Hatches, aes» 104° above Zero 
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RerRiInr HISTORY OF INDIANA 


I. EUROPEAN COLONY, 1679-1783 


First Inhabitants 


Here and there along Indiana watercourses are found articles of 
Indian fabrication which reveal that the first inhabitants of the state 
were dwelling here centuries before the white man appeared. The 
earliest Indians lived mainly on shellfish, as shown by the shell mounds 
they left. They used spears for hunting, made beads but not pottery, 
and lived in caves or flimsy shelters for short periods before moving 
on in search of more food. Other and later mounds reveal that a 
more settled people inhabited Indiana over a thousand years ago. 
They raised much of their food, smoked tobacco, made cloth, nets, 
sandals, pottery, and ornaments, and buried their dead with care. 
In southwestern Indiana about four hundred years ago dwelt some 
agricultural Indians who lived in houses formed of upright posts and 
cane lath covered with straw and mud, and grass roofs. They even 
fortified their villages. They made pottery utensils, flint knives, stone 
hammers, copper ornaments, and bows and arrows. 

In the middle seventeenth century the northern part of the state 
was invaded by a new group of warlike, hunting Indians. They caused 
the farming Indians on the Ohio River to go back to their homeland 
in the Southeast. The newcomers, with an inferior culture, found that 
the streams, lakes, and swamps of northern Indiana supplied game 
and fish in abundance, the river systems provided highways for their 
canoes, and the patches of prairie could be gardened by the squaws. 
These were the red men found by the first white explorers in the late 
seventeenth century. They belonged to the Algonquian language family 
and came to be known as the Miami and Potawatomi tribes. 


The French Arrive 


The Spanish were the pioneers in the exploration and colonization 
of the New World, but shortly after its discovery by Columbus in 
1492 came the first meager efforts of the English and the French. 
John Cabot, sailing in the service of England, discovered the Labrador 
region in 1497 and established England’s claim to North America. 


An early French expedition, under Verrazano, sailed along the 
Atlantic Coast in 1524 searching for a passage to the Orient. A 
decade later Cartier made the first of three voyages up the St. 
Lawrence River and attempted a colony, but without success. 


The fur trade with the Indians lured the French into the interior 
and became the economic foundation of New France. Champlain 
founded Quebec in 1608 and explored westward to Lake Huron. 
Trader Jolliet and Father Marquette reached the Mississippi and 
descended it part way in 1673. Fur traders and missionaries fanned 
out through the country surrounding the Great Lakes. The Jesuit 
missionaries in particular labored amid sacrifice and martyrdom to 
convert the Indians to Christianity, while traders exchanged the white 
man’s goods with the Indians for fur pelts. Explorer La Salle, the 
first known white man to enter Indiana, crossed the northwest corner 
of the state in 1679. By 1720 the French had control of the St. 
Lawrence, the Great Lakes region, and the Mississippi from Illinois 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Indiana lay astride the watershed, part in the 
Province of Canada and part in Louisiana. 


French Settlement 


The French established three posts in Indiana to guard the 
Maumee-Wabash route connecting Lake Erie with the Ohio River. 
They were principally posts where traders could live, keep their 
supplies, barter with the Indians, and pack their furs for shipment 
either to Montreal or New Orleans. Since the French government 
obtained revenue from the fur trade, and wished to protect the water- 
ways of communication, it usually kept troops at these posts. A fort 


was established at the portage from the Maumee to the Little Wabash, 
where Fort Wayne now stands, before 1720. It came to be known 
as the Fort of the Miamis, or Fort Miamis. Another settlement was 
made among the Wea, or Ouiatenon, about 1717, and a stockade 
with blockhouses was built a few miles below the present city of 
Lafayette. It was called Fort Ouiatenon. Fort Vincennes, established 
by the Sieur de Vincennes probably in 1732, was the largest and most 
thriving post and has grown into the city we know today. Because 
trade was more easily established with the Illinois settlements and 
New Orleans, Vincennes was administered as part of the Province 
of Louisiana; the other two forts were part of Canada. 


INDIANA 
was FRENCH 


In exchange for hides and furs, the Indians received gunpowder, 
muskets, lead bullets, traps, kettles, blankets, knives, shirts, paint, 
beads, mirrors, jew’s harps, and other trinkets. French brandy became 
an increasing part of this trade, to the detriment of the Indian’s 
physical and social life. The traders raised some corn, wheat, tobacco, 
a few fruits and vegetables, but did not clear and farm the land. The 
Indians generally did not object to a few Frenchmen here and there, 
since such small settlements did not deplete or scare off the game 


which the Indians hunted. Indeed, the traders brought goods which | 


raised the savage standard of living, and the French government 
gave frequent presents to keep their friendship. Sometimes the traders 
went out among the tribes and did their trading on the hunting 
grounds. In the spring they transported their furs to Montreal or 
New Orleans and procured more trade goods. They frequently mar- 
ried Indian maidens and reared half-breed children. Long evenings 
were enlivened by dancing, card playing and sports. The game of 
lacrosse was learned from the Indians. The military commandant was 
also the civil ruler. The French were Catholic, and the priest was a 
central figure in their daily life. 


Colonial Wars 


France and England came to be the principal rivals in colonizing 
North America because the French settlements prevented the west- 
ward expansion of the English colonies from the Atlantic Coast. 
Both countries wanted the furs and other raw materials which America 
produced, and each struggled to draw the Indians against the other. 
The religion of the two powers also differed. The first colonial war 
for empire between the mother countries began in 1689; the fourth 
and last ‘started in 1754. It was called the French and Indian War, 
and it ended early in 1763 with a conclusive English victory. France 
lost Canada and the remainder of her territory east of the Mississippi 
to England, and gave her land west of the Mississippi to Spain for 
the latter’s unavailing help in the war. The outcome determined that 
Indiana was to be settled not by Frenchmen, but by Englishmen, or 
at least their American cousins. In turn this change meant that 
English law and government, as well as Protestantism, would prevail. 
Many of the French inhabitants, never anchored to the land, moved 
to the west side of the Mississippi. In 1765 the first British official 
to visit the Indiana posts found Vincennes to be a village of eighty 
or ninety French families, Ouiatenon to have only about fourteen 
families, and Fort Miamis even fewer. 


Pontiac’s War 


British occupation of Indiana was neither long nor effective. 
Garrison troups were sent to occupy Forts Miamis and Ouiatenon late 
in 1760. Vincennes did not have a British commandant for seven- 
teen years. The Indians of Indiana had been allied with the French 
in the late war and they disliked the English, especially for their 
stinginess in giving presents, their hunger for land, their high prices, 
and their superior attitude. Under the leadership of Chief Pontiac, 


the tribes around Detroit laid seige to that fort in May, 1763, in the 
hope of expelling the English from the Northwest and restoring the 
French. Pontiac dispatched to Fort Miamis a savage party which 
killed the commandant by ruse and captured the post. The party 
proceeded down the river to Ouiatenon and seized that fort. Although 
the Indians obtained possession of nine western posts, their objective 
was impossible and they had to give up the warfare by winter. The 
English re-established their authority the next year, but did not 
station troops in Indiana again until the Revolution. 


An English Wilderness 


The absorption of Canada and the Indian situation showed the 
British government that new policies were needed to deal with the 
French and Indians of British America. To pacify the savages, white 
settlement west of the Appalachian mountains was forbidden by the 
Royal Proclamation of 1763. The decree offended land speculators 
as well as squatters on the land and could not be enforced. Moreover, 
about half of the original English colonies held charters granting 
them boundaries from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Virginia claimed 
a large part of Indiana. The line of white settlement was moved to 
the Ohio River as far down as the mouth of the Tennessee in 1768, 
but Indiana was still closed to English settlement. ; 

In 1774 the British parliament passed the Quebec Act, annexing 
the area north of the Ohio to the province of Quebec in order to 
establish firm control over settlement and fur trade. French laws and 
religion were safeguarded. The resulting dominance of French law 
and Catholicism was generally resented by the Protestant English 
colonists, who had expected to extend their influence westward. 

The limitation on westward expansion and the Quebec Act were 
two of the many causes of the American Revolution. 


Clark and Western Warfare 


When the Revolution began there were no English settlements 
in Indiana. The meager French population was generally neutral until 
France allied herself with the United States in 1778. 


Early in the war bands of British and Indians frequently raided 
the Kentucky outposts and the frontier settlements. The Americans 
were left largely to their own resources for defense. Some fled east- 
ward, others stayed. During this turbulent time George Rogers Clark, 
then in his early twenties, achieved political and military prominence 
in the West by leading resistance to the Indians and stiftening the 
morale of the settlers. He had helped organize Kentucky as a county 
of Virginia. From Governor Patrick Henry, Clark secured the promise 
of both men and materials in order to take the offensive in the West, 
but was disappointed in the amount of help received. 

In 1778 Clark’s expedition descended the Ohio to the mouth of 
the Tennessee River, then crossed the Illinois prairies. The troops 
captured Kaskaskia in July without the loss of a single life. Clark’s 
generous, though firm, treatment of the French and the news of the 
recently concluded French alliance with the United States strengthened 
his position. Urged by Father Gibault and Dr. Jean Laffont, the 
French at Vincennes took the oath of loyalty to the Americans without 
firing a shot. Clark sent an officer and a few soldiers to supervise them. 

When the British commandant at Detroit, Colonel Henry Hamil- 
ton, learned of Clark’s success, he collected British and Indian forces 
to oppose him. Advancing up the Maumee and down the Wabash, he 
easily regained possession of Vincennes. Winter had already set in, 
but Clark determined to march against Vincennes. With about 170 
men he set out in February, 1779, from Kaskaskia. Cold, snow, mud, 
high water, exposure, sickness, and lack of food failed to stop these 


sons of the wilderness. They surprised the British troops, recaptured 
Vincennes, and sent Hamilton off to Virginia as a prisoner of war. 

In 1781 Clark planned an expedition against Detroit. A rein- 
forcement under Col. Archibald Lochry, on its way down the Ohio 
to join Clark, was ambushed below the site of Aurora by a band of 
British-allied Indians. Lochry and a third of his men were killed, 
the rest captured. One other skirmish of the Revolution was fought 
on Indiana soil. A French officer, Col. Augustin de la Balme, anxious 


to strike the British, enlisted some French inhabitants of Illinois and 
Vincennes in 1780 and started up the Wabash toward Detroit. The 
Miami village of Kekionga near old Fort Miamis and the British 
traders’ stores were pillaged. Chief Little Turtle rallied his braves, 
pursued La Balme, killed him, and dispersed his force. 

Because Kaskaskia and Vincennes remained in American hands 
at the end of the war, the American peace commissioners were en- 
couraged to ask in 1782 for the Mississippi River and the Great Lakes 
as boundaries of the United States. 
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II. TERRITORIAL DAYS, 1783-1816 


British Influence 


Between 1783 and 1816 it was uncertain whether the United 
States would be able to make good its title to all land east of the 
Mississippi River, between Canada and Florida. Virtually no Amer- 
icans, except solitary fur traders, ventured north of the Ohio for 
the first few years. Until 1796 British troops were garrisoned at 
Niagara, Detroit, and Mackinac on the American side of the Great 
Lakes. British influence was a potent factor in stiffening the resistance 
of the Indians to the advancing American settlements until the end 
of the War of 1812. English policy was determined mainly by a 
desire to protect their lucrative fur trade, the economic base of this 
region since the arrival of the French. 

Peace between the British and Americans in 1783 caught the 
Indians by surprise and amazed tribal leaders. What right had the 
British to give lands of the Indians to the Americans? The red men 
had not agreed to the cession of the land nor to the end of warfare 
and were-angrily insisting upon the Ohio River as the approximate 
boundary between themselves and the American frontiersmen. They 
feared occupation by American farmers who would drive out the 
game more than had the transient British or French fur traders. 


Indian Relations, 1783-1795 


Between the Ohio River and the Lakes lived numerous Indian 
tribes, notably the Miami, Potawatomi, Delaware, Shawnee, Wea, 
Kickapoo, Piankashaw, and Wyandot or Huron It is estimated that 
there were about 5,000 warriors, or 20,000 red men, in Indiana after 
the Revolution. This Indian population was most numerous in the 
northern third of the state, in the upper Wabash, St. Joseph, and 
Maumee valleys. 

Late in the 1780’s Chief Little Turtle and his powerful Miami 
tribe succeeded in drawing the tribes together to resist the white 
advance. American settlements along the Ohio River were raided. In 
1790, General Josiah Harmar was sent against the Indians only to 
have his detachment defeated on the banks of the Maumee within 
the present city of Fort Wayne. Next year Arthur St. Clair, Revolu- 
tionary general and governor of the Northwest Territory, was routed 
in camp, near the present Ohio-Indiana boundary east of Portland. 


Potawatomi and Miami in the next two decades. The Potawatomi 
agreed in 1834 under compulsion to go, then changed their minds 
and delayed departre. Governor Wallace ordered General John Tipton 
to clear them out in 1838 and start them on their westward trek. The 
business was badly handled, and the Indians endured much suffering 


on the journey that came to be called “the trail of death.” The Miami 
were dispossessed in 1846 and taken to Cincinnati, where they were 
put aboard Ohio River steamers for the West. 

The fifteen counties existing in 1816 became the final ninety-two 
by 1860, with nearly all counties organized as early as 1840. The 
prairie lands in northern Indiana were slow to be occupied because 
of their wetness, the lack of tools to cultivate such soil, and the prefer- 
ence of settlers for timber regions. 

Making a Living 

The first task of most settlers was the selection of a site for a 
home. This choice was determined largely by access to markets, avail- 
ability of drinking water, drainage, nearness to other settlers, prefer- 
ence for wooded lands with the advantage of occupying a clearing if 
possible. Desire to reach markets prompted most settlers to locate 
along or near rivers, until Jand transportation was improved. Neigh- 
bors were generally welcomed, but not too many. A site already cleared 
by fire, Indians, hunters, or earlier settlers gave one a head start in 
cultivating a crop. 

Pioneer homes were usually log cabins, although newcomers often 
built half-faced camps (one side open) for temporary shelter. Building 
a log cabin was a co-operative enterprise involving the labor of neigh- 
bors to lift the logs in place. Similarly, fields were cleared by “‘log- 


rolling” parties in which teams contested in rolling felled trees into 
heaps for burning. Frontier individualism was rarely absolute; com- 
munity co-operation was required for survival. In this environment 


Abraham Lincoln spent his formative years, from age seven to twenty- 
one, in Spencer County. As the early pioneers prospered, they could 
afford better houses of brick, stone, or lapped siding. Handsomely 
proportioned furniture replaced crude benches and tables and beds. 
This second period of house building coincided with a revival of 
interest in the classical architecture of ancient times. There are several 
fine examples in southern and central Indiana of the so-called “Greek 
revival” style of architecture. 

Labor and thrift were exalted partly as a matter of making a 
virtue of an economic necessity. Hard work was the common lot of 
men, women, and children, with the role of women the most severe 
of all. Yet the rewards of hard work were almost certain. Clearing 
the dense forest and planting and cultivating crops were long and 
tiring tasks done with only a few simple tools. Men worked hardest 
while planting and harvesting, but had seasons when they could hunt 
or take trips. Teen-age boys and girls did about everything that was 
done by their parents. They made play out of work at corn huskings 
and at maple sugar time. Mother’s work was never done, and “raising” 
a large family made an endless task of cleaning, mending, sewing, 
cooking, and caring for the sick or injured. In addition, the mother 
had a large share in tending the garden, caring for the chickens, and 
instructing the children. Each year she faced the job of making jams, 
jellies, preserves, mincemeat, and of drying fruits and vegetables. 


Agriculture was the economy of pioneer Indiana, and corn was 
the basic crop. It could be planted in cleared patches in which stumps 


were left. It was food for man and beast. Pioneers ate corn on the 
cob, made hominy, mixed it with beans for succotash, parched it, 
made cornbread, hoe cake, and mush. Some drank their corn as 


whisky, but it was more common to turn corn into pork by feeding 
it to hogs. Swine had no rival among livestock, though there were 
oxen, plug horses, scrub cattle, sheep, and poultry on most farms. 
Corn fed to hogs produced meat for the table and provided a crop 
that could be driven to market and sold down the river. 

Pioneer farming methods were wasteful and destructive of soil 
fertility. Lack of crop rotation, seed selection, adequate cultivation, 
proper tools, and fertilizers characterized early agriculture, but yields 
were high because of the richness of the soil. By the forties and fifties 
the good influence of county agricultural societies, farm papers, and’ 
individuals interested in better seeds, stock, methods, and tools slowly 
began to be felt. County and state fairs, with exhibits, premiums, and 
contests contributed to this improvement. 

Common trades and manufactures were gristmills, sawmills, paper 
mills, shipyards, packing plants, tanneries, blacksmith shops, brick- 
yards, cabinet works, distilleries, breweries, and wagon making. 
Whereas the first settlers made nearly everything they used, by the 
1850’s “‘store’’ clothing, food, and tools were in greater use, although 
the trades and industries producing them were almost always local. 


Travel and Transportation 


In territorial days there was not an improved highway within 
Indiana. The early settlers followed the trails made by the Indians or 
animals through the wilderness. Travel on the rivers in flatboats was 
much easier, although affected by floods, rapids, sand bars, and fallen 


trees. Flatboats often continued down to the Lower Mississippi with 
cargoes of pork, whisky, corn, lard, etc. In 1811 the first steamboat 
appeared on the Ohio. By the early 1820’s steamboats began pointing 
their noses up the Whitewater, Wabash, and White rivers. In 1831 
one reached Indianapolis, but got stuck on the return voyage. By 
1840 steamboats were plying up and down the Ohio with cargoes and 
passengers, but until at least the fifties the flatboat remained the chief 
vehicles of river transportation. 


An early road was the Buffalo Trace, a widened buffalo trail 
running from New Albany to Vincennes. In the late 1820’s and early 
1830’s, two broad highways were laid across the state. The National 
Road, which Congress had projected from Wheeling to St. Louis, 
crossed Indiana from Richmond, through Indianapolis to Terre Haute. 
The state developed the Michigan Road, running from Madison north- 
ward through Shelbyville, Indianapolis, Logansport, South Bend to 
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Michigan City. Stagecoaches carried passengers, mail, and small freight 
in jolting fashion, through mud or dust, over these crude highways. 
Logs were sometimes laid in low muddy places, making “corduroy 
roads.” Later on planks were tried, but gravel was subsequently found 
more satisfactory. 

The 1830’s introduced the “canal age” to Indiana. Aided by a 
large federal land grant, a canal was started to connect the Maumee 
River with the Wabash. It was eventually extended via Terre Haute 
to Evansville. About twenty years were required to build it. The 
state alone provided for the Whitewater Canal, running north from 
Lawrenceburg to Brookville and on up to Cambridge City alongside 
the Whitewater River. A third canal, never finished, was projected 


The governor was the most powerful official in the territory, 
making nearly all appointments to local offices and to the militia. He 
also superintended Indian affairs. During the first stage of territorial 
government (1800-1804) he and the three judges constituted the legis- 
lature and adopted laws to govern Indiana Territory. Together the 
judges served as the highest court of appeal within the territory. 

The French seem to have preferred this nonrepresentative level 
of government, and the vastness of the area and sparseness of popula- 
tion made it desirable. An 1804 referendum, however, revealed a 
majority of the voting freeholders in favor of advancing to the 
representative stage, and late in the year the governor proclaimed its 
adoption. Elections were held, and in July, 1805, the first General 
Assembly of Indiana Territory met at Vincennes. 

When the Ordinance of 1787 was framed, voting and office- 
holding were extended only to those who met certain property quali- 
fications. The leaven of democracy worked rapidly in the western 
wilderness, and during Indiana Territory’s second stage of govern- 
ment Congress evolved the equivalent of universal suffrage for white 
males and made the territorial delegate and members of the upper 
house subject to popular election. An 1802 convention at Vincennes 
petitioned Congress to allow slavery in the territory, but the petition 
was not granted. Next year the governor and judges adopted a Virginia 
law which permitted the substance of slavery by legalizing life con- 
tracts between Negroes and whites. The law was repealed in 1810, 
at which time the census reported about 250 slaves in the territory. 
Slavery never became an established institution in Indiana, although 
it had existed among the French before the coming of the Americans. 


Tippecanoe and the War of 1812 


Governor Harrison conducted a series of treaties between 1801 
and 1809 by which the Indians ceded their claims to approximately 
the southern third of the present states of Indiana and Illinois. These 
cessions brought encroachments by white settlers which threatened the 
Indians’ continued existence in Indiana, and they organized to defend 
their remaining land. There were no further cessions until after the 
War of 1812. Resistance was encouraged by the British in Canada 
and by a new generation of warriors. 

The Prophet and Tecumseh, Shawnee brothers, were leaders in 
organizing opposition to the whites. The Prophet preached rejection 
of white influences and a return to the old way of life. Tecumseh 
seems to have aimed at a close military organization of the Indians 
north and south of the Ohio. He was a man of ability who won the 
respect of many of his white enemies, while the Prophet was a con- 
spirator of doubtful virtue. In 1810 and again in 1811, Tecumseh met 
with Harrison at Vincennes and denounced the cessions of land, 
especially the last one, made at Fort Wayne in 1809. 

While Tecumseh was among the Indians south of the Ohio in 
the fall of 1811, Harrison marched up the Wabash toward the 
Prophet’s town with a force of nearly 1,000 men. Near present-day 
Terre Haute, Fort Harrison was erected. The army proceeded north- 
ward and encountered the Indians along the Tippecanoe River a few 
miles above the present city of Lafayette. The Indians asked a council 


for the following day, but early in the November dawn they attacked. 
Harrison’s troops suffered heavy casualties, with the loss of about 60 
men killed and 125 wounded. The Indian losses were also heavy. 
Neither side won a decisive victory, but the Indians withdrew. The 
conflict merged into the War of 1812. 

The area now forming the state of Indiana suffered more in this 
war than in any previous conflict. The American advance into Canada 
quickly backfired, and the British and Indians captured Detroit. The 
garrison at Fort Dearborn (Chicago) was massacred. Indian raiders 
penetrated as far south as Kentucky. American garrisons at Fort 
Harrison and Fort Wayne were besieged but not captured by the 
Indians. In the fall of 1812 a band of Indians swept down on the 
settlement at Pigeon Roost in Scott County and massacred twenty 
inhabitants, mostly women and children. On December 17, 1812, 
Colonel Campbell attacked the Miami villages on the Mississinewa 
River (north of modern Marion) and destroyed them, because most 


of the Miami had sided with the British. Individual settlers were killed 
and horses stolen for years afterward. 

The treaty ending the war had important consequences for the 
Old Northwest, although there was no change in the boundary be- 
tween Canada and the United States. Tecumseh had died fighting 
with the British. The Indians were defeated and ready for peace again; 
and there were no more Indian wars in Indiana. British influence in 
the Northwest ceased to be a menace. American occupation of the 
whole region was hastened. Indiana and Illinois were ripe for state- 
hood. 


Early Settlers and Settlements 


Nearly all the immigrants to territorial Indiana were native-born 
Americans. About half came from the South (North Carolina, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky) and almost as many from 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York. Very few came from New Eng- 
land and Europe. Practically everyone settled in southern Indiana 
close to the Ohio River, with tongues of settlement running north- 
ward up the Whitewater and Wabash valleys. Many early settlers 
were squatters. The population was preponderantly rural, yet such 
towns as Clarksville, New Albany, Jeffersonville, Madison, Vevay, 
Charlestown, Brookville, Lawrenceburg, Corydon, Brownstown, Salem, 
Harmony, Princeton, and Richmond had been established by the end 
of 1816. Fort Wayne was a military post in the northeast, and 
Vincennes was the capital until 1813, when after much agitation the 
capital was moved to Corydon, nearer the center of population. 

A Swiss colony settled at Vevay, where vineyards were planted. 
Simple German peasants who had a common religious faith and led 
a communal life came from Pennsylvania to the Wabash in 1815 and 
settled Harmony. Under the leadership of George Rapp they labored 
hard and prospered for a decade. 

By 1810, despite the detachment of Michigan and Illinois as 
separate territories, the population of Indiana Territory had jumped 
to 25,000. Five years later, despite the war, it stood close to 64,000, 
more than enough for statehood. At the end of the territorial period 
there were fifteen counties in Indiana; eight on the Ohio (Dearborn, 
Switzerland, Jefferson, Clark, Harrison, Perry, Warrick, Posey) ; two 
up the Whitewater (Franklin and Wayne) ; two more up the Wabash 
(Gibson and Knox); and three on the East Fork of White River 
(Orange, Washington, and Jackson). Rivers were important highways 


of transportation and travel, and most exports floated down the Ohio 
and Lower Mississippi to New Orleans on flatboats. 

The early Hoosiers were sturdy pioneers. In southern Indiana 
they cleared the forests, fought the Indians and diseases, founded 
schools, churches, and towns, and otherwise established a civilization 
while central and especially northern Indiana were yet almost entirely 
under the sway of the aborigines. They wrested a living from the soil 
and plied their trades. Several of the larger fortunes of pioneer Indiana 
were derived from trade with the Indians. Unfortunately, the liquor 
traffic and land speculation frequently merged with this trade, and the 
corruption and cheating of the Indians which followed left a stain on 
this chapter of our early history. 


Indiana Enters the Union, 1816 


Prior to 1816 only five states had been admitted to the Union 
(Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and Louisiana). Indiana be- 
came the nineteenth state in the country, and was followed during the 
next five years by Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, Maine, and Missouri. 
In 1811 the Indiana Assembly had petitioned Congress for statehood, 
but the response was not favorable. Jonathan Jennings, territorial 
delegate since 1809, was the leader in the statehood movement and 
Harrison’s successor as the central political figure in the territory. 
A second memorial for statehood resulted in congressional adoption 
of an enabling act in April, 1816, which called for a constitutional 
convention at Corydon in June. 

The enabling act included five proposed “donations” of land to 
the new state. Section 16 of each township was reserved for the 
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encouragement of schools, a whole township was offered for support 
of a state university, four sections of land were granted as a site 
for a state capitol, salines (salt springs) were offered for the state 
to use, and three per cent of the proceeds from the sale of public lands 
within the state were to be returned for internal improvements. There 
was a further promise that the Federal Government would set aside 
two per cent of the proceeds from public land sales to build roads to 
and through Indiana. 

The revenue from the sections 16 was and is still used to support 
common schools. Indiana University was located on the township 
secured for an institution of higher education. The salt springs were 
never productive and later were sold. The Three Per Cent Fund was 
used to open and clear a network of roads over the state. The Two 
Per Cent Fund enabled Congress to build the National Road across 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. All these “donations” had the indirect 
effect of attracting settlers and encouraging the state government to 
push public works and education. 

The Corydon convention framed an excellent constitution that 
drew heavily upon the practice and experience of neighboring states 
and the federal Constitution. It was unusually democratic for its day 
and in some respects better than the present constitution, which suc- 
ceeded it in 1851. Slavery was prohibited, and the article calling upon 
the state to establish a system of schools was much in advance of the 
times, as well as beyond the immediate financial ability of the state 
to make effective. Believing in the right of the people to alter their 
fundamental law, the framers required a referendum on calling a new 
convention every twelfth year. The usual executive, legislative, and 
judicial departments were established. 

In August, 1816, the first state 
election was held. Jonathan Jen- 
nings was chosen governor and 
William Hendricks the sole congress- 
man. Soon the first state Assembly 
convened at Corydon and elected 
James Noble and Waller Taylor as 
members of the United States Sen- 
ate. On December 11, Congress for- 
mally admitted Indiana into the 
Union. 
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III. PIONEER STATE, 1816-1865 


Population Growth 


Indiana entered the Union with a population of at least 75,000. 
According to the federal census there were 147,178 Hoosiers in 1820, 
685,866 in 1840, and 1,350,428 in 1860. Between 1820 and 1860 the 
number of people in Indiana multiplied almost ten times, and by the 
latter date only five states had more inhabitants than Indiana, whereas 
in 1820 Indiana had ranked eighteenth among the twenty-three states. 

No other period has revealed such rapid growth in population; 
but the development in Indiana was merely a part of the larger flow 
of population into the Mississippi Valley which brought fifteen states 
into the Union between 1792 and 1860. An unusually high birth- 
rate and heavy immigration were the principal factors accounting 
for the increased numbers. Indiana was settled more largely by 
southern stock than any other state of the Old Northwest. In the 
forties and fifties there was a marked increase in immigration from 
Germany and the British Isles, especially Ireland, as well as from 
the Middle Atlantic states. These elements settled largely in the 
northern half of Indiana and established trade with the East; some 
located on the less productive land in the southern part of the state. 
By 1850 Indiana had nearly 55,000 foreign born, over half of whom 
were natives of Germany and the others principally, from Ireland. 
The Irish contributed substantially to the labor force for building 
canals, railroads, and factories. They strengthened the Catholic Church 
and the Democratic party. Apparently they also increased the number 
of paupers and victims of intemperance. The Germans were much 
slower to merge with the “natives,” clinging longer to their language, 
amusements, and traditions. More thrifty than the Irish, they developed 
land, trades, and some factories. Although not especially interested in 
politics, they usually were Democrats up until the 1850’s when many 
of them swung over to the new Republican party. The history of the 
brewing industry in Indiana is almost exclusively a chapter in the 
history of the German population. Until their coming corn whisky had 
no serious rival. A very large element of the early population of central 
Indiana was native to southern Indiana, and likewise many of the 
early settlers of the northern part were born in central and southern 
Indiana. The current of settlement ran northward as well as westward. 

The largest town in 1840 was New Albany, with a few more 
than 4,000 people. In 1850, Madison, New Albany, and Indianapolis 
vied for first place with about 9,000 each. Ten years later the capital 
city of Indianapolis led with a total close to 19,000. 


Removal of the Capital 


With the determination of Indiana’s boundaries upon admis- 
sion to the Union, it was soon recognized that the capital town of 
Corydon was too far south for easy travel from the northern part of 
the state. Yet the central part of the state was still occupied by 
Indians. A treaty with them in 1818 secured title to this area (called 
the ““New Purchase’) and the Delaware agreed to move west within 
three years. Early in 1820 the state legislature accordingly named a 
commission to select a new site for the capital. The group journeyed 
toward the center of the state and finally selected a site at the juncture 
of Fall Creek with White River in the midst of a woods. The Federal 
Government had agreed to give the state four square miles of land so 
that lots could be sold and the revenue used to build a new capitol. 

The recommendation of the commission was accepted by the 
legislature in January 1821, and the name of Indianapolis was given 
to the proposed village. Surveyors laid out the town while settlers 
were moving in. Lots were auctioned off in the fall of that year. The 
legislature organized a county around Indianapolis and authorized 
the building of a court house which would serve temporarily as a 
state capitol. To this court house Samuel Merrill, the state treasurer, 


moved the records and money belonging to the state in the fall of 
1824, The legislature convened in the new location in January 1825. 
The first state capitol was completed in 1835. 

After the migration from along White River of the Delaware 
in 1821, the northward push of settlers forced the removal of the 


Little Turtle was active in both Indian victories. General Charles 
Scott, of Kentucky, was more successful in his attack on the Wea 
and Kickapoo villages surrounding old Fort Ouiatenon. He burned 
the towns and destroyed the fort in June, 1791. Immediately follow- 
ing this stroke, General James Wilkinson led an expedition against 
the Miami village on the Eel River, near the modern city of Logans- 
port. He destroyed the town, and the Indians were killed or scattered. 

Angered at St. Clair’s failure, President Washington appointed 
Anthony Wayne to fight not only the Indians, but, if necessary, their 
British allies. While Wayne collected and drilled his troops, the Indians 
were urged to make peace, and Little Turtle argued in vain against 
further resistance. Wayne advanced northward and in the summer 
of 1794 broke the Indian power at the Battle of Fallen Timbers on 
the Maumee. The British dared not give military aid to their red 
allies and prepared to surrender the posts they held illegally. Wayne 
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built a fort (Fort Wayne) at the site of the old French post on the 
headwaters of the Maumee, and in 1795 he made peace with the 
Indians at Greenville, Ohio. 

The Treaty of Greenville cleared the greater part of Ohio and a 
slice of southeastern Indiana of the Indian title. For about fifteen 
years relations between the Indians and whites were generally peaceful. 
This ebbing of Indian warfare encouraged a larger flow of population 
into the Ohio Valley, some of the immigrants penetrating southern 
Indiana. 


Land Problem and Policy 


Virginia’s claim to the Northwest was strengthened by her finan- 
cial support of Clark’s expedition against Kaskaskia and Vincennes 


in 1778-1779, and she promised Clark and his troops 150,000 acres 
of land northwest of the Ohio as a bonus. Land around modern 
Clarksville was taken up, starting in 1784, and became not only the 
first authorized American settlement in Indiana, but the first in the 
Northwest Territory. It was protected by the erection of Fort Finney 
in 1786 at the site of Jeffersonville. 


During the 1780’s Virginia and the other states wie? surrendered 
their claims to western lands to Congress. This body evolved a process 
of four steps by which the land of the Indians was to become the 
land of the American settlers. Sale of land by the Indians to the 
Federal Government was the first requirement—a recognition of tribal 
title to the land and a prohibition of private purchases in which Indians 
might be cheated. Next came survey of the land by the government, 
with sale of tracts at land offices as the third step. Settlement by the 
purchasers, or by those who rented or bought from the purchasers, 
was the final step. Actually, a different practice was often followed: 

“squatters” simply moved in and settled in the wilderness, without 
buying or obtaining title to the property. Such illegal occupation 
strained Indian relations, yet often had to be recognized by special 
enactment of Congress because it was protected by local custom. 

The Land Ordinance of 1785, providing for the survey of a 
small area in eastern Ohio, established the method of survey used 
subsequently in nearly all of the public domain, including Indiana. 
Land was marked off in congressional townships, six miles square, 
with each township comprising 36 mile-square sections of 640 acres. 
Each sixteenth section was reserved to the future inhabitants of the 
township for the support of common schools. No purchase could be 
made of less than 640 acres, nor for less than $1 per acre in cash. 
Congress was in debt and short of means of obtaining revenue, hence 
was seeking to make the public domain a source of revenue to pay 
off the federal debt. But these minimum terms involved more money 
than most prospective settlers could pay, and more land than they 
could use. 

Congress was able to sell some large tracts to companies organized 
by speculators. In 1787 the Ohio Land Company bought a large area 
in southeastern Ohio, paying principally with claims against Congress, 
and founded Marietta the next year. A few other companies and 
wealthy individuals bought large tracts and sold smaller units to 
settlers. In 1796 the minimum price was increased to $2 per acre. 
Four years later William Henry Harrison helped secure a revision 
which made some concessions to western settlers. Although the price 
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remained the same, the minimum acreage was reduced to 320, and 
payments could be made over a four-year period. An 1804 law reduced 
the minimum unit to 160 acres, and that same year the first Indiana 
land office was opened at Vincennes. As the population of the United 
States moved westward, the land policy of the government grew 
more lenient and flexible. In 1820 the price was reduced to $1.25 
an acre in cash and the settler could buy as little as 80 acres. Under 
this last act most of the land in Indiana was purchased. 


Government of the Northwest Territory 


Following Clark’s capture of Vincennes, the inhabitants came 
under the jurisdiction of Virginia, but there was almost no govern- 
ment until after the region passed into the hands of the Federal 
Government. Major John F. Hamtramck was sent to command at 
Vincennes in 1787. The surrender of state land claims and the influx 
of settlers into the upper Ohio Valley forced Congress to organize 
a civil government for the Northwest Territory. It adopted the 
Northwest Ordinance in 1787. This law made the territory northwest 
of the Ohio River a unit for civil government and described the 
process by which states could be formed out of it and admitted to 
the Union. Eventually Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and part of Minnesota were carved from this territory. 

At first the territory was ruled by a governor, three judges, and 
a secretary, selected by Congress without consulting the inhabitants. 
This nonrepresentative system was a temporary expedient until the 
population reached 5,000 freemen. Then a bicameral assembly was to 
be added. The lower house was elected; the upper house was appointed 
by the President from persons nominated by the lower house. The 
assembly elected a delegate to Congress. Property qualifications were 
required of both voters and officeholders. The Ordinance guaranteed 
freedom of speech, press and religion, prohibited slavery, encouraged 
schools, and asked that the Indians be treated fairly. When a popu- 
lation of 60,000 was reached, a territory was entitled to adopt a 
constitution and apply to join the Union as a state. The Ordinance 
set the pattern for the future expansion of the entire United States. 


In July, 1790, the three judges and Acting Governor Winthrop 
Sargent of the Northwest Territory arrived at Vincennes to hold 
court and set up a local government. Knox County was created, em- 
bracing most of the present State of Indiana, and local officials were 
appointed. 


Indiana Territory, 1800-1816 


In 1798 Governor Arthur St. Clair proclaimed the Northwest 
Territory to be of the second or representative level. Two years later 
the Ohio region was nearly ready for statehood, and the remainder 
of the Northwest Territory was separated as Indiana Territory and 
reverted to the first stage of government. Vincennes was made the 
capital. The whole of Indiana Territory contained only 5,650 people, 
a majority of whom were French. 


tex First division of 
“territory of the United States 
2°77 ™ northwest of the Ohio? 


Act a May7, effective 
July 4, 1800. 
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William Henry Harrison, first governor of the territory, did not 
arrive in Vincennes until early in 1801. He had been secretary of the 
Northwest Territory and then its first delegate to Congress. Harrison 
was governor of Indiana Territory until late in 1812 when he resigned 
to carry on military duties in the War of 1812. Subsequently his 
political career led to the Presidency, but he died after only one month 
in office. 


from Peru through Marion, Anderson, and Indianapolis, following 
the White River to a junction with the canal to Evansville. Because 
the canals required heavy investments and constant care in the face 
of floods, Indiana went heavily in debt. The competition of the rail- 
roads hastened the downfall of the canal system. The state defaulted 
on its interest payments, and the Wabash and Erie Canal bondholders 
were given stock in exchange for the bonds, half of it guaranteed by 
the state and half dependent upon canal tolls. The canal was then 
turned over to the stockholders to operate, maintain, and lengthen. 
The Whitewater Canal was also sold to a private company. 
Indiana’s first railroad was a short line at Shelbyville in 1834, 
the car pulled by a horse. A steam railroad was started northward 
from Madison in 1838. The rails reached Columbus in 1844 and 
Indianapolis in 1847, when a great celebration was held. By 1850 


there were about 220 miles of railroad in Indiana and in 1860 the 
total had jumped to 2,200 miles. 

Improvements in transportation stimulated settlement in the north- 
ern half of the state, encouraged land booms there, and increased 
Indiana’s connections with the East, although most of Indiana’s exports 
still went down the Ohio. The eastern connection was important in 
strengthening Union sentiment before and during the Civil War. The 
first telegraph office in Indiana opened in Vincennes late in 1847. 


Education and Religion 


Although the constitution of 1816 called for establishment of “a 
general system of education, ascending in a regular gradation, from 
township schools to a state university,” “as soon as circumstances will 
permit,” no “system’’ had been established before 1851, when a new 
constitution was adopted. Public schools were on a local-option basis 
and generally charged tuition. Churches and individuals maintained 
many good private schools, but they were generally not free. The 
Quakers probably had the best elementary schools, while many minis- 
ters, especially Presbyterians, taught schools. 

Obstacles to the development of free public schools were the tax 
burden, a sparse population and transportation difficulties, a lingering 
feeling of class and sectarian differences, and a preference by some 
families for schools under church or private control. Finally, the state 
plunged itself into so much debt for canals that it could not support 
free schools. Colleges and universities were numerous enough, but 
barely survived financially and had meager enrollment. Vincennes 
University was incorporated by the General Assembly in 1806. Indiana 
University opened at Bloomington about 1825. It is the oldest state 
university west of the Appalachians in point of continuous service. 
Other colleges were founded and supported by the churches. 


A cross-current in the stream of Indiana’s cultural development 
was created by the sale in 1825 of the settlement of Harmony, on the 
lower Wabash, by the German pietists who had made a communal 
colony under Father Rapp. The new owner was Robert Owen, a Scot- 
tish industrialist with radical views on communitarian living, the rights 
of labor, and public education. His social experiment in Indiana at- 
tracted intellectuals and idealists as well as the erratic and lazy. The 
venture collapsed after two years of wrangling, and those who re- 
mained owned their property privately and turned their attention to 
advanced educational practices like kindergarten, adult classes, manual 
training, public libraries, and local publishing. Not the least of the 
beneficial effects on the state of New Harmony was the settlement in 
Indiana of Owen’s four talented sons. ‘ 


The constitution of 1851 was less favorable to “a general system 
of education,” but a more favorable public opinion, combined with 
greater financial strength, led to the achievement of a free public 
school system during the latter half of the nineteenth century, especially 
after the state Supreme Court reversed an obstructing opinion in 1885. 

Most of the early Hoosiers were Protestants, with the Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Baptists among the earliest and most numerous. 
After 1840 the Christtans (Disciples of Christ) increased to complete 
the “big four” of Protestantism. The Quakers, United Brethren, Epis- 
copalians, Lutherans, and Unitarians were important Protestant mi- 
norities. The oldest church in Indiana is Catholic, established by the 
French in Vincennes. Newcomers brought additional Catholics, and 
their number was greatly increased with the advent of Irish and 
Germans. 

Many early churches organized and first met in homes, schools, 
and barns or groves. The itinerant system of Methodism was well 
suited to frontier conditions and helps explain its rapid advance. 


The circuit-riding preacher was also used by other denominations. 
Many ministers showed zeal that spurred them on amid great hard- 
ships and sacrifice to bring the Gospel to isolated settlements. That 
not everyone responded to the program of the churches is indicated 
by the stress on “revivals,” which were commonly supercharged with 
emotional appeals to better conduct. The churches were the main 
antagonist of frontier drinking, brawling, and gambling. 


Political Parties and Issues 


When Indiana Territory was organized, the Federalist party of 
Washington and. Hamilton was about to be overthrown by the Jeffer- 


sonian Republicans. In Indiana Territory a rivalry developed between 
followers of Harrison and Jennings, but both factions were Jeffer- 
sonian Republicans. There was also an east-west rivalry between the 
Whitewater Valley and Lower Wabash settlers which was partly 
identified with this personal rivalry. Issues were not sharply defined, 
but a general demand existed for increased political democracy, support 
of the War of 1812, a stern Indian policy, land legislation more gen- 
erous to settlers, and federal support of internal improvements. 

With the national election of 1824, the Jeffersonian Republicans 
split into National Republicans led by J. Q. Adams and Henry Clay, 
and Democratic Republicans led by Andrew Jackson and others. The 
former encouraged federal support of internal improvements, the 
United States Bank, a protective tariff, a strong representative govern- 
ment, and liberal interpretation of the federal Constitution. The Jack- 
sonians included men of divergent views and were less certain what 
they favored, but they represented a western surge toward broader 
democracy and elevation of the “common man” which was irresistible. 
Issues were often overshadowed by personalities. Indiana usually voted 
for Jackson or his candidates in national elections from 1824 to 1840, 
while keeping the National Republicans and their successors, the Whigs, 
in control of the state. 

Under Whig leadership an unusually successful system of state 
banking was established and an equally unsuccessful system of internal 
improvements inaugurated. The depression of the late 1830’s brought 
financial chaos and fiscal insolvency and contributed much to Whig 
defeat in 1843. The Democrats then dominated state politics until the 
Civil War. They lowered the state debt, preached economy, established 
common schools, urged states’ rights and the rights of individuals, and 
provided institutions for the insane, the blind, and the deaf and dumb. 
Until about 1850 they generally ignored or evaded the emerging slavery 
issue, viewed temperance as a moral rather than political issue, and 
successfully sought the support of the Germans and Irish. After con- 
siderable agitation, a new constitution was drafted in 1850-51 under 
Democratic influence. It reflected Jacksonian concepts and made 
elections more frequent, more offices elective, substituted biennial for 
annual sessions of the Assembly, specified state-debt limitations, and 
brought Negro exclusion. 

Though slavery had never been an institution in Indiana, neither 
had free Negroes been welcomed. Indiana had about 10,000 people of 
color when their coming was prohibited by the new constitution. The 
more militant antislavery movement was echoed by some Free Soil 
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newspapers in the state, and the churches increasingly condemned 
slavery on moral grounds. The agitation of antislavery third parties 
such as Liberty and Free Soil tickets was felt, and many Whigs 
objected to the Mexican War as a conspiracy to extend slavery. 

Then came the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 1854, allowing settlers in 
either territory to determine whether they would have slaves. This was 
the spark that caused a political revolution. The Republican party was 
immediately born, opposed to slavery extension and demanding free 
homesteads for settlers. Indiana was sending many emigrants to the 
public domain who wanted not only free land, but land free of slavery. 
The new party encouraged temperance, and under its influence the state 
tried prohibition briefly. The Democrats were hard to dislodge, and 
not until 1860 did the Republicans carry Indiana and elect both a 
governor and a majority of both houses of the Assembly. 

Threats of secession alarmed Hoosiers, and although a vast major- 
ity preferred some compromise short of war, they were equally firm in 
believing that preservation of the Union was an economic and political 
necessity. Indecision was ended when the Confederates fired on the 
expedition sent to resupply Fort Sumter in April, 1861. For the 
moment there was a unity of purpose and feeling greatly in excess of 
anything the state had ever known. 


The Civil War and Its Aftermath 


The call to arms by President Lincoln produced more Hoosier 
volunteers than requested or needed, and a special session of the Gen- 


eral Assembly provided for recruiting and weapons. Governor Morton, 
determined to support the Union vigorously, moved in advance of 
public opinion and the tide of events. Initial unity and enthusiasm 
waned as the prolonged conflict brought accounts of suffering and 
heavy casualties, and recruiting became difficult. Bounties were offered, 
then drafting enforced. Altogether Indiana supplied nearly 200,000 
men to the army and navy from a population of 1,350,500, or almost 
15 per cent of its population. Over 24,400 Hoosiers lost their lives, 
or 12 per cent of the men engaged. 

Indiana was not the scene of any decisive battles, but there were 
occasional raids on this side of the Ohio. The most alarming was made 
by General John Morgan in the summer of 1863. (See picture on 
page 33.) Jeffersonville served as an important military depot for 
Union forces being sent into the South. 

On the home front there was abundant political strife resulting 
from a blending of politics and patriotism in varying degree. There 
was opposition to the war, including some interference with drafting by 
organized secret societies. Democrats charged Governor Morton with 
highhanded and arbitrary conduct of the war, and Morton’s associates 
accused the Democrats of treasonable and obstructionist tactics. When 
the General Assembly gained a Democratic majority in 1862 and failed 
to give Morton the appropriations he wanted, he borrowed money from 
J. F. D. Lanier, New York financier, formerly of Madison, to carry on 
the state’s war activities. Eventually the state sustained his independent 
action and repaid the loan. 

The Civil War induced or speeded many significant changes. The 
common school system, which had been established during the fifties, 
suffered many setbacks and so retarded the development of schools at 
the secondary and college levels. Technological changes and increased 


use of machinery were making rapid inroads on established practices 
of manufacturing. Even agriculture was responding to the greater use 
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of such labor-saving machinery as the reaper, the improved plow, and 
the threshing machine. Railroads were so extended that in the remain- 
ing years of the century our basic railway system was completed. 
Changes in transportation and manufacturing were powerful factors 
in furthering urbanization. The population of Northern Indiana grew 
rapidly. Although Indiana remained predominantly rural and agrarian 
after the war, as mechanization, industrialization, and urbanization 
waxed, pioneer ways and influences waned. A new society was taking 
shape. 

The state had begun to provide asylums for the deaf and dumb, 
the blind, and the insane in 1843. The war produced its maimed, 
orphans, and widows, thereby enlarging the social responsibility and 
concern of the state government. Negro exclusion was ended, suffrage 
was extended, and the schools were opened to Negroes. Questions of 
tax assessments, regulation of industry and the railroads, labor-man- 
agement relations, marketing, and the like thrust themselves into 
politics, despite the reluctance of politicians to deal forthrightly with 
them. 
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IV. MODERN DEVELOPMENT, 1865-1953 


Population Changes 


Although the volume of population increase has been larger since 
the Civil War than preceding it, the percentage of growth has been 
less. The 1860 total of 1,350,000 inhabitants was nearly doubled by 
1900, when the population reached 2,516,000. Between the turn of the 
century and 1940, the total climbed to 3,428,000, an increase of over 
900,000, but less than 40 per cent, for this forty-year period. Indiana 
ranked twelfth in population among the states in 1950, with 3,934,000 
people. 

In 1860 more than 90 per cent of the people lived in rural areas, 
with only a few cities having a population in excess of 10,000. Indian- 
apolis, the largest, had less than 19,000. A large majority of the 
population lived in the southern half of the state. Urbanization and a 
northward sweep have again characterized population trends since the 
Civil War. By 1900 about one-third of the population was urban, and 
by 1950 more than half, or about 60 per cent. At this latter date, most 
of the larger cities and the majority of the people were in the northern 
half of the state. The 1950 census showed Indianapolis with a popu- 
lation of 427,173; Gary, 133,911; Fort Wayne,. 133,607; Evansville, 
128,636; and South Bend, 115,911. ; 

Immigration has played its part in increasing the population, as 
it did before the Civil War. Germans and Irish continued to come, 
but since about 1880 there has also been a marked increase in the 
arrival of Italians, Greeks, Hungarians, Poles, and other southern and 
southeastern Europeans. A Belgian colony has grown up in Misha- 
waka. Generally these people settled in the emerging industrial areas 
of the northern third of the state, and the greatest immigration oc- 
curred between 1880 and World War I. At the same time and during 
that war, there was an increase in the movement of Negroes to Indiana. 

Foreign immigration slackened in the 1920’s and virtually ceased 
during the depression of the 1930’s. World War II caused a consid- 
erable movement of population. The northward trek of Southerners, 
both black and white, was accelerated by the demands of defense indus- 
tries, and the war gave further impetus to urbanization within the state. 


Agriculture Mechanized 


Probably during no decade in our history did Hoosier farmers 
make so much econontic advance as in the “glorious 1850’s.” Revolu- 


tionary changes in industry since the Civil War have been accompanied 
by sweeping and significant changes in the methods of agriculture, yet 
the crops and stock remain very much the same. Corn and hogs have 
been the principal source of farm income since the advent of American 
settlers. As Logan Esarey put it in The Indiana Home: “We may sing 
the praise of all the heroes of Indiana from La Salle or George Rogers 
Clark to the present, but the prosperity of our state through the century 
has depended on Mr. Hog. In fat years and lean years... he has come 
up with his part, even though he does grunt about it considerably.” 
County agricultural societies and farm papers heralded the changes 
in farming methods even before the Civil War. They encouraged and 
promoted county fairs, selection of better seed, breeding of improved 
stock, rotation of crops, more use of both natural and commercial fer- 
tilizers, protection against erosion, better roads to reach markets, free 
elementary education, participation of farm organizations in politics, 


etc. The first state fair was held at Indianapolis in 1852. The opening 
of Purdue University in 1874 provided a place where agricultural im- 
provements might be tested. In recent decades farmers have become 
much more willing to accept new methods recommended by Purdue. 

Steadily improved farm implements have decreased some of the 
exhausting hand labor and made farming more of a mechanized busi- 
ness. Better plows, reapers, and combines, cornpickers, tractors, milk- 
ing machines, electric power, and improved stock and seed have all 
contributed to increase agricultural production. Rural housing has 
improved slowly as modern city conveniences were made available to 
farmers. In recent years tomatoes have become a crop of great im- 
portance, and egg and poultry production is now significantly large, 
especially in northern Indiana. Receipts from soy beans show them 
rivaling corn as a money crop. 

Although secondary to industry as a source of livelihood, farming 
is still of great economic and social significance. Indiana’s urban 
population is distributed among many relatively small cities, and many 
of those inhabitants are close enough by birth or proximity to farms to 
cherish rural and agrarian traditions. The agricultural atmosphere has 
by no means disappeared. 


Manufacturing and Mining 


The evolution of manufacturing has been the principal factor 
changing the economic scene since the Civil War. This growth, in 
Indiana as in the United States generally, has been characterized by 
the emergence of the giant corporation, with mass production made 
possible by division of labor into small tasks which are easily learned 
and rapidly done. The increased production of goods at lower cost has 
made possible wider distribution and a consequent rise in our general 
standard of living. 

In 1860 the aggregate value of manufactured products was close 
to $43,000,000, with approximately 21,300 wage earners employed. 
The ten leading industries in the order of their rank were: flour milling, 
lumber, meats, liquor, machinery, textiles, carriages and wagons, boots 
and shoes, leather, and furniture. The total value of milling products 
exceeded the combined value of the eight next largest industries. 
Manufacturing was concentrated principally in counties bordering on 
the Ohio River or along the National Road. 

By 1900 the value of manufactured goods had jumped to $378,- 
120,000, while the number of laborers had climbed to almost 156,000. 
Output per worker had increased from the growing use of machinery 
and greater division of labor. The ten leading industries at the end of 
the century ranked as follows: meats, flour milling, lumber, liquor, iron 
and steel, railroad cars, foundry and machine shop products, carriages 
and wagons, glass, and printing and paper. Manufacturing was scat- 
tered widely over the state, and southern Indiana had lost its primacy. 

By 1947 the value of manufactured products had risen to almost 
$3,000,000,000, with 548,000 wage earners employed. In addition to 
machinery, automatic power was increasing production without so 
many hands, but new industries were developing constantly and offer- 
ing new opportunities for labor. The leading industries of Indiana at 
this time reflect the impact. of the industrialization which has taken 


place in this century. Among the largest industries are iron and steel, 
automobiles and automobile parts, electrical machinery, railway car 
repairs, meats, furniture, liquor, and coke. Meanwhile, the shift of 
industry continued from southern to central and northern Indiana. 
The phenomenal rise of Gary, founded in 1906, has helped to make 
the Calumet region the leading industrial section of the state. However, 
St. Joseph, Elkhart, Allen, Vigo, Marion, Wayne and Vanderburgh 
counties contribute important parts of the aggregate. 

Growth of the Studebaker Corporation serves as a vivid example. 
In 1852 the Studebaker blacksmith shop at South Bend began making 
wagons. It was then only one of hundreds of blacksmith shops, and in 
1860 was valued at $10,000. By 1900, 2,500 employees were en- 
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gaged in making wagons and carriages that brought sales of nearly 
$4,000,000. In 1940 there were nearly 8,000 employees, with total 
sales of over $84,000,000, chiefly of automobiles and trucks. The 
corporation’s figures for 1945, the last year of World War II, revealed 
a peak employment of 23,600 and sales amounting to nearly $213,- 
000,000. 

Access to lake and railroad transportation, a centralized geograph- 
ical location, and relative safety from air bombing made Indiana a 
booming center of industrial output during World War II, which in 
turn gave extra stimulus to industrialization. Indiana ranks ninth in 
industrial production among the states. 

Though never a leading mining state, Indiana has produced con- 
siderable coal, stone, gas, and oil. Coal mining is scattered in the 
southwestern part of the state, and the soft coal is consumed largely 
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within the state. Building stone, quarried principally in Monroe, Law- 
rence, Owen and Spencer counties, is used all over the United States, 
especially for public buildings. The natural-gas boom came to Indiana 
in the 1880’s, causing a number of towns to spring up over night and 
stimulating such industries as glassmaking in Muncie, but most wells 
were of limited duration. With gas came a limited production of oil. 
Recent years have seen a renewed activity in drilling for oil. 

The status of labor has changed with this development of industry 
and mining. A few trade or craft unions existed in 1865. The decade 
of the 1870’s awakened class consciousness. The Knights of Labor, a 
national society, took root in Indiana in the late seventies, but declined 
a decade later as the American Federation of Labor grew. Probably 
the first state federation of labor was formed in Indiana in 1885 at a 
meeting of trade union delegates. In 1893 the right of workers to join 
unions was recognized and protected by law, and four years later a 
state labor commission was created to investigate labor disputes. Most 
industrial workers were ineligible for membership in the craft unions 
of the state federation, however, but they were rapidly organized by 
the industrial unions that have flourished since the thirties. One of the 
first advocates of industrial unionism was Eugene V. Debs, a Hoosier. 
The unions have proved helpful in securing improved working condi- 
tions, safety inspections, fewer working hours, and higher wages. 
Despite some lagging, labor has shared in the advancing standard of 
living. 


Transportation Development 


Improvement in transportation has accompanied the development 
of industry and mining and even encouraged it. Railroad lines that 
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totaled about 2,200 miles in 1860 have spread out like a spider web 
until there are 6,600 miles of rails in the state today. Her location 
between the Great Lakes and the Ohio River gives Indiana the benefit 
of the main continental routes from East to West. Roads have replaced 
the rivers and canals as highways, and trucks and busses have taken the 
place of flatboats and steamships. Today Indiana has over 76,000 
miles of roads of all kinds. Yet the Ohio River was a determining 
factor in the ability of Evansville to manufacture and deliver small 
fighting craft during the recent war. Interurbans enjoyed great popu- 
larity during the first four decades of this century, before bowing out 
to competition from trucks, busses, and passenger cars. 

One of the first automobiles, or “horseless carriages,” in the 
United States was invented and tried out in Indiana. It was built by 
Elwood Haynes at Kokomo in 1894. The same year Charles Black 
made an automobile in Indianapolis. For a time it appeared as if 
Indiana would take the lead in manufacturing motor cars, but now the 
state is more engrossed in making parts for them. The social effects 


of the automobile era have been tremendous. With almost every family 
owning its own method of transportation, provincial thinking has been 
broadened by enlarged horizons, the accidental-death rate has soared 
and crime has become motorized, rural isolation has decreased, sub- 
urban city living has increased, the pace of living has been intensified. 


Along with transportation, the improvement in the telegraph and 
the invention of the telephone, the radio and television have enlarged 
the world in which each individual lives. The ease of instantaneous 
communication and the shrinkage of distance inevitably must make all 
Hoosiers members of the world community. 


Modern Education and Churches 


Though the Civil War disrupted and retarded the common school 
advance, the battle for favorable public opinion had largely been won. 
Since then common school sessions have been lengthened, elementary 
education has been made compulsory, teachers have become better 
trained and better taught, new subjects have been added to the curricu- 
lum and old ones revamped, school “‘activities” have greatly increased, 


more suitable buildings have been erected, and the amount of adminis- 
trative control and supervision has at least equaled the minimum 
necessary. With consolidated schools in most rural areas, the schools 
have become more standardized and departmentalized. 


After the Civil War the free public high school gradually replaced 
academies and private schools and won a dominant position in the field 
of secondary education. Its greatest growth has been in the present 
century, with the common schools serving as “feeders.” 


The state university and most of the colleges founded by church 
denominations were established before the Civil War. Indiana State 
Teachers College was started at Terre Haute in 1870 to prepare 
elementary teachers, and Ball State Teachers College was opened at 
Muncie for the same purpose in 1917. Purdue University was organ- 
ized in 1874 as a result of a federal land grant act to promote education 
in agriculture and industry. A few more church colleges were founded. 
During the last several decades, the colleges and universities have 
generally added teacher training to their other educational programs. 
College enrollment, fed by high-school graduates, increased notably 
after the turn of the century, and after each of the World Wars. In 
the expanding educational program research has been given greater 
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recognition. Adult education has received attention in extension 
courses, library expansion, and club work. 


In literary production, Indiana has achieved distinction and a 


reputation. From Edward Eggleston through James Whitcomb Riley, 
Charles Major, and Lew Wallace to Gene Stratton Porter, Meredith 
Nicholson, George Ade, Booth Tarkington, and Theodore Dreiser, 


Indiana authors have held their own with those of any other state. In 
history, John B. Dillon, Jacob P. Dunn, Charles A. Beard, Albert J. 
Beveridge, John Clark Ridpath, Logan Esarey, Claude Bowers, R. C. 
Buley, and others have made important contributions. 

The religious composition of the population has not changed 
materially since the 1850’s. The Protestant denominations in the lead 
are Methodist, Christian, Baptist, and Lutheran. Sunday Schools have 
become established institutions. Roman Catholics are more numerous 
than any one Protestant denomination, and account for about 23 per 
cent of the total church membership in Indiana. Greek Catholics and 
Hebrew Congregations have appeared as the result of recent European 
immigration. The Evangelical United Brethren, Dunkers, Mennonites, 
and Friends survive as minorities. The ratio of church membership 
to total population stood at 42 per cent in 1936. 


Expanding State Government 


After the Civil War the Democratic party in Indiana made a quick 
recovery, despite its taint of treason nationally, and captured the gov- 
ernorship in 1872, 1876, 1884, 1892, 1908, and 1912. 

This switching from one major party to the other is typical of 
the Indiana political scene. Both parties commonly chart “safe and 
sane” policies which are more conservative than those of the national 


government in Washington. The merit system for administrative 
personnel, including permanent tenure, has not made much advance, 
and the “spoils system” of awarding jobs to faithful party supporters 
has its persistent advocates. 


Although the state was forbidden to go in debt, a “temporary” 
debt was carried from year to year, along with the rising costs for 
expanded powers of government. A general revision of the state’s tax 
laws was overdue when enacted in 1891. The rate was not increased, 
but all property was ordered to be assessed at its cash value. A board 
of state tax commissioners was created, county boards of review were 
organized to correct errors and injustices, and the office of county 
assessor was established. As a result of this law, the valuation of 
corporation property was more than doubled and the county assessors 
uncovered much hidden wealth. .State revenue was now sufficient for 
operating expenses, and the debt was wiped out in 1915. 


From 1916 to 1932 Indiana was in the hands of Republican gov- 
ernors. During this period the state’s road building program was 
started by creation of a highway commission. To finance the work 
a tax was laid on gasoline in 1923. Growing concern for the dwindling 
natural resources of the state prompted a combination of the state 
geologist, entomologist, oil inspector, fish and game commission, state 
parks committee, and the board of forestry into a new department of 
conservation in 1919. Since then Indiana has achieved a leading posi- 
tion in its conservation work and in the development of state parks as 
recreation areas. In common with a number of other states, Indiana 
suffered disgracefully from the Ku Klux Klan in the middle 1920's, but 
this secret nativistic movement was smashed by courageous newspapers 
that aroused public opinion against its intolerance and political pressure. 


A Democratic administration was inaugurated in 1933, in the 
midst of general economic depression. Immediate legislation re- 
organized all state departments, centralizing power in the hands of 
the governor. This act was repealed in 1941, and a new means of 
administering the departments provided. The state Supreme Court 
invalidated the revision, with the result that most departments and 
commissions reverted to their pre-1933 status. Following the pattern 
of the national government, responsibilities of state government were 
enlarged by the creation of a department of public welfare in 1936. 
The tax base was broadened by enactment of a state income tax law 
in 1933. In 1945 a Republican governor took office. Public health 
laws of the state were greatly strengthened, and money appropriated 
for broader supervision, research, service, and dissemination of infor- 
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mation. The state’s share of the public school burden was heavily 
increased by a new salary schedule enacted for teachers. Repairs and 
new construction, postponed during the war years, were: gradually 
undertaken by state departments 
and institutions. In a personal 
triumph former Governor Henry 
¥. Schricker, a Democrat, was 
re-elected in 1948, the first gov- 
ernor ever to be elected twice 
under the second constitution. 

In 1952 the Republican vic- 
tory nationally was matched by a 
clean sweep of all state offices in 
Indiana. George N. Craig, the 
second youngest man to serve, was 
elected governor, and the party 
won a lopsided majority in both 
houses of the General Assembly. 
Governor Craig began his term 
with vigorous efforts to centralize 
responsibility in state government 
administration through a “cabi- 
net” of department heads. The 
legislature enacted only a few of 
Governor Craig his recommendations. 


In National Politics and World Affairs 


Because of the relatively equal strength of the two major political 
parties in Indiana, the state’s electoral vote has frequently been sought 
by the nomination of vice-presidents from Indiana or the promise of 
cabinet secretaryships to Indianans. “As Indiana goes, so goes the 
nation” was a safe forecast till recently, for since 1850 the state has 
cast its electoral vote for the winning presidential candidate every time 
except in 1876 (where the outcome was doubted), 1916, 1940 (cast 
for Wendell Willkie, a native son), 1944 and 1948. Colfax, Hen- 
dricks, Fairbanks, and Marshall have been vice-presidents from this 
state, and Benjamin Harrison was living in Indiana when elected 
President. Many Hoosiers have served in other high federal posts. 

As the party which had “saved the Union,” the Republicans re- 
mained in power nationally until 1885, but state issues and personalities 
were not always dominated by national considerations. Meanwhile, 
the rapid growth of the trans-Mississippi West, emerging industrial- 
ization, and two depressions turned attention from reconstruction of 
the South to questions of money and tariffs, regulation of railroads and 
trusts, labor and management strife, relief and social security, and allied 
issues. Desire for reform stimulated the birth of new political parties 
—Greenback, Populist, Prohibition, Socialist, Progressive—which 
found adherents in Indiana. Although the state made few general 
concessions to such groups, various demands of theirs became effective 
through legislation by the major parties. 

In national affairs, the years from 1901 to 1917, commonly called 
the Progressive Era, brought increased governmental regulation of 
economic life. Senator Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana, was one of 
the leaders in this movement. Certain political changes, such as the 
constitutional amendments allowing the direct election of United 
States Senators and the levying of income taxes, brought the govern- 
ment closer to the people. The Socialist party had its birth in Indian- 
apolis in 1901 through the initiative of Eugene V. Debs, and he was 
the party’s candidate for President four times. Yet the whole pro- 
gressive movement induced fewer changes in the state than in the 
nation. 

World War I was at first viewed as another European conflict, 
and both the German and Irish elements in Indiana objected to taking 
the side of Great Britain. By 1917, however, Hoosier public opinion 
was hostile to Germany and ready to support war against her. Indiana 
furnished 118,000 men and women to the armed forces and suffered 
the loss of 3,354, a much smaller sacrifice than the Civil War demanded. 

Inauguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt as President in 1933 
ushered in two decades of Democratic domination of the Federal 
Government. Legislation regulating business in an effort to overcome 
the depression was greatly expanded, and governmental authority 
increased at Washington more rapidly than it did in the state capitols. 


Because the first World War was still a fresh memory and isola- 
tionism an attractive policy in the 1930's, Indiana watched the rise of 
dictatorships in Europe without serious apprehension until Nazi Ger- 
many struck its neighbors. Even then the belief was widely held that 
ideas and values cherished here were not threatened. There was very 
little pro-German sympathy, however. Once more German aims and 
methods infuriated Americans, and when the Japanese struck at 
Hawaii, Indiana was ready to plunge into war again. It furnished 
about 340,000 men and women to the armed forces, of whom almost 
10,000 gave their lives. In addition, Hoosiers lent to the Federal 


Government nearly half a billion dollars, and state industries turned 
to war production with speed and enlarged capacity. Several training 
camps, air fields, and ordnance depots were established in Indiana. 

With the return of peace, greater participation by the United 
States on the world stage was certain from the tremendous role it had 
played in the war. The general support given to the United Nations 
has not always been implemented by a strong foreign policy or by 
domestic policies consistent with our position as a world power. As 
the allies in war have quarreled in peace, the United States is being 
forced to define its stand and defend its principles. Although there 
has been some resurgence of nationalism, coupled with disappointment 
in the United Nations and a growing antagonism to Communism, 
there is as yet no indication of a trend toward such isolation as char- 
acterized the early 1920’s. Even the 1952 presidential campaign 
revealed both parties in fairly general agreement over a foreign policy 
of co-operation in world leadership. Indiana public opinion recognizes 
that the country is committed for its own safety and well-being to an 
active and significant involvement in world problems. 
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